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A NEW TREND IN AMERICAN FICTION 


DAVID DAICHES* 


The current popularity of novels of social inquiry such as The 
Grapes of Wrath and Native Son represents an interesting develop- 
ment in American fiction and in public taste. To what extent it is 
a new development, however, is a question that requires some care 
in answering. If we attempt to see the present situation against its 
historical background, we might be able to understand more clearly 
the nature of the contemporary movement. This movement is by 
no means a revolution in fiction, yet it does represent a new trend 
which may be of great importance for the future of the American 
novel. 

Depicting aspects of the contemporary social scene with a view 
to exposing certain undesirable features has been a common prac- 
tice of fiction writers since Dickens, but the older novel of this type 
was generally moral in intention, limited in scope, and specific in 
its diagnosis and its suggested or implied remedies. In England, 
Kingsley’s Alton Locke, Mrs. Gaskell’s North and South, and Dickens’ 
Hard Times are typical examples of the nineteenth-century novel of 
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protest. In each case the story is, broadly speaking, a fable designed 
to illustrate certain definite social evils and to indicate (though this 
is scarcely true of Hard Times) a fairly confident and a fairly simple 
solution, just as Uncle Tom’s Cabin is a narrative constructed and 
patterned in such a way as to provide the maximum suggestion of 
the evils that slavery involved with the obvious corollary that if 
slavery were abolished these evils would cease. But this kind of 
fiction of specific social criticism was never as popular in nineteenth- 
century America as it was in Victorian England. The American 
writers of the latter part of the last century, impressed and some- 
times terrified by the grim and raw vitality of a country rapidly 
changing with the swift development of industrialism, tended to con- 
cern themselves with broad descriptions of this quality in their 
civilization, descriptions which were often indictments but which 
were rarely aimed at specific situations or individual abuses and 
which suggested no clear-cut remedy. It is the tradition of Carlyle 
and Emerson rather than that of Dickens and Mrs. Gaskell that 
seems to underlie the social criticisms of these American writers: 
not only Lowell’s attack on ‘‘Kakistocracy” but even Mark Twain’s 
and Charles Dudley Warner’s indictment of the national life in 
The Gilded Age, the quiet realism of W. D. Howells and—with a 
different setting—of Edward Eggleston, the grey honesty of E. W. 
Howe’s Story of a Country Town—even these seem to be groping 
toward a philosophic view of the national or regional life that is 
foreign to the more specific purpose of the English novelists. They 
contemplate a ruthlessly shifting panorama (beside which the Eng- 
lish Victorian scene appeared static, a stable situation with obvious 
abuses to be removed), and the immediate issues are never very 
clear. Thus these novelists have the moral purpose of the Victorians 
without their limited aim and simple faith. 

The realistic writers at the turn of the century differed from their 
predecessors in probing more deeply and with less conventional 
moral feeling into the undesirable aspects of contemporary civiliza- 
tion, but on the whole they continued the earlier tradition—they 
attacked a way of life, not a specific abuse. True, some had a fairly 
coherent economic program of reform—Hamlin Garland, for exam- 
ple, shared the views of Henry George—but these views rarely ap- 
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peared in their novels. The fatalistic realism of Stephen Crane’s 
Maggie, the fulminating naturalistic canvases of Frank Norris, aim 
at a largeness of implication which reminds us of the earlier American 
critics of the social scene and is as far removed as these earlier works 
from the attacks on definite abuses that the nineteenth-century 
English novelists indulged in. There is perhaps a Hardyesque qual- 
ity in Maggie, but the only other English parallel that comes to 
mind is George Gissing. Even Jack London, socialist propaganda 
though many of his novels were intended to be, is more interested 
in those wider aspects of conflict and evolution in the human situa- 
tion which his novels suggest. 

It is not until we come to the novels of Upton Sinclair that we 
find the novelist attacking specific abuses and suggesting a clear-cut 
program for reform. Sinclair is the unabashed propagandist, the 
zealous crusader, rather than the disturbed philosopher expressing a 
general dissatisfaction with contemporary affairs. He is the first of 
a host of Left Wing novelists and playwrights who describe the 
American social scene in terms of a simple diagnosis of its evils and 
suggest a precise remedy, with a mythology, a plot pattern, and a 
value-framework derived from their social philosophy. 

But the older tradition, though transformed, was not dead. 
Theodore Dreiser gave further development to the novel of wide 
social criticism based on no specific diagnosis and more concerned 
to observe than to preach. The conventional moral element which 
is a feature of the first group of American writers we have men- 
tioned and which is far less obvious in the work of Garland, Norris, 
and Stephen Crane finally disappears completely with Dreiser. The 
skepticism which lay deep beneath the surface in Mark Twain and 
Edward Eggleston needs no digging for in Dreiser’s work. He ex- 
amines the human scene with the same large philosophical preoc- 
cupations that characterize the nineteenth-century social novelists, 
but he is less certain of his basic values. He seeks a wisdom without 
a morality, thus reflecting very accurately the mood of his genera- 
tion. 

Dreiser has stood alone, much as Hardy stood alone in England a 
generation earlier, and the different currents in American fiction 
eddied and swirled around him, leaving him untouched on his 
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island. With Sinclair Lewis the novel of social criticism entered into 
another phase. Lewis, in his best work, focuses his criticism of 
American society on indictments of the middle-class businessman, 
particularly that of the small towns. This was the peculiarly Ameri- 
can domestication of the antibourgeois movement which had begun 
in Europe at the end of the previous century. The qualities of 
American civilization are identified with those of George F. Babbitt, 
at once a realistic character portrayal and a symbol. Lewis makes 
his attack through concentrating on typical characters rather than 
on economies, institutions, or general panoramas. But he, too, is 
concerned with criticizing a way of life, not any specific abuse. 

Then came the rise of the ‘‘proletarian’’ novel, where the novelist, 
in the propagandist tradition of Upton Sinclair, endeavored to show 
the plight of the working class under industrial capitalism. This was 
the first important narrowing of scope in the American novel of 
social criticism and represented a movement not confined to Ameri- 
ca. Readers of John Lehmann’s periodical anthology New Writing 
will have noted parallel developments in British and general 
European fiction. But the work of Michael Gold, Robert Cantwell, 
Jack Conroy, and others, appearing in the early nineteen-thirties, 
reflects only one aspect of the novel of social criticism in America at 
the time. The older tradition of wider contemplation with a less 
specific reforming purpose was still alive, represented by Dos Passos’ 
trilogy U.S.A., by James Farrell’s Studs Lonigan—a study of urban 
degradation in Chicago—and by two recorders of the southern 
scene, Erskine Caldwell and William Faulkner. These writers differ 
in scope and subject matter—Dos Passos is the only one who covers 
the whole American scene—but they share a preference for contem- 
plation over diagnosis. They record what they see and in the process 
communicate a general sense of uneasiness, of frustration, sometimes 
of pathos. The more frankly Marxist writers gave a purpose and a 
pattern to their pictures which these novelists lacked. This pattern 
and purpose were accepted by Hemingway in his later work, and 
To Have and To Have Not is a violent realistic picture transformed 
into an evaluative statement by means of the mythos derived from 
a purposive creed. Of course, those for whom that creed has no 
reality find the pattern false or meaningless. 
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But with the publication of John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath a 
new trend appears to have begun. Combining the larger scope of 
the older tradition, the intense human sympathy with the oppressed 
shown by the Left Wing writers and others and the concentration on 
a single group of characters which had been features both of the 
psychological novelists outside the tradition of social criticism and 
of many of the propagandists, Steinbeck set out to give an inter- 
pretative picture of one phase of American life. The adventures of 
the migrant worker and his family are not built into a moral indict- 
ment of a way of living (as so many of the nineteenth-century novels 
of this kind were) or into an argument for any specific economic 
reform or revolution; the characters are given sympathy and, on 
occasion, are raised to epic proportions, but the aim is simply inter- 
pretation. The motive is sympathetic curiosity; the end, under- 
standing; the means, realism punctuated by symbolic gestures and 
incidents. No solution is presented, no course of action suggested as 
a remedy. But what that kind of life means both to the people who 
live it and to the people who come into contact with it is demon- 
strated. The novel is an interpretation, an illumination, of one as- 
pect of contemporary American civilization. It is neither an apology 
nor an indictment (for the real cause, the thing to blame, is not 
shown) but simply an insight into a state of affairs. 

The enormous popularity of The Grapes of Wrath both in this 
country and in Britain shows that the public were ready to welcome 
this kind of interpretative reporting. The taste for social criticism 
which had been growing up since the end of the previous century 
had been educated to a point where it demanded neither moralistic 
exposures of vice and corruption nor grandiose philosophizings 
about the contemporary scene, nor fatalistic accounts of individual 
tragedies, nor kaleidoscopic views of American life as a whole, nor 
violent horror stories, nor descriptions of working-class conditions 
organized in the interests of a specific political doctrine—but simply 
insight into things as they were. This is the reaction of a public 
whose most immediate emotion is bewilderment. They vaguely 
know that something is wrong, and they have not the information 
that would enable them to pass judgment on specific programs for 
reform. The political certainties of the 1920’s and the 1930’s were 
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collapsing; social problems seemed more complex than ever, and 
the suggested remedies more doubtful. Not only can we see in this 
mood a reflection of the frittering-away of the New Deal in these 
last years of Roosevelt’s second term but, more widely, the collapse 
of the popular-front idea, the retreat of the liberals from Moscow in 
the face of the Soviet-German pact of August, 1939, and the un- 
certainties and confusions of the European scene—all of which 
helped to play their part in creating in the American reading public 
a desire for illumination rather than a program for action. The 
country seemed to feel that it must understand before it could be 
in a position to take any profitable action. 

This is perhaps one reason for the enormous popularity of The 
Grapes of Wrath. (And the important fact is not so much its pro- 
duction as its popularity.) The social novels that have succeeded 
seem to follow a similar pattern. Richard Wright’s Native Son has 
recently reached the best-selling ranks. Here is another example of 
interpretative reporting. Wright is concerned less with attacking a 
system or suggesting a solution than with simply illuminating an 
urgent problem—the problem of the conditioning of the negro’s 
mind and of his subsequent behavior. The aim is to find out what 
it is all about, to gain and present an insight into the real nature of 
the situation. Causation is proved, up to a point, but where the 
ultimate blame lies is not made clear. The author’s business is to 
provide insight into the present state of affairs, and his function 
ceases there. Here are data, arranged in a pattern which gives the 
data a significance. But questions of praise and blame are not raised; 
the only question asked is “What is really the state of affairs, what 
is actually so?” In other words, Wright’s business is not to solve a 
problem but to state it properly. And those who seek a solution will, 
of course, benefit from his statement of the problem. 

Meyer Levin’s Citizens, a still more recent novel which seems 
destined for comparable popularity, again shows the author’s aim 
to be interpretation, not indictment or solution. Levin does a 
brilliant job of presenting the industrial situation which preceded 
and succeeded the Chicago “Memorial Day Massacre” of 1937, 
and presents it in such a complete and rounded manner, with ade- 
quacy of background and fulness of implication, that it provides 
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real insight into the essential nature of the events. The same kind 
of interpretative eye has been cast on many aspects of the American 
scene in recent months. Caroline Slade has just published The 
Triumph of Willie Pond, an attempt to present, without bias or 
malice, the life of a city family on relief, simply as an interpretation 
of an aspect of American life. The Kentucky poet, James Still, has 
given us a more fluent and lyrical rendering of life in the Kentucky 
mountains in his admirable novel, River of Earth; and Caldwell’s 
most recent book, Trouble in July, is an account of a Georgia lynch- 
ing told less for its horror or its sensational qualities than for its 
illumination of the essential nature of that kind of experience. There 
are signs that the tradition of social criticism in the American novel 
is entering into a new phase, catering not to a hostile audience which 
has to be won over nor to a tough audience who has to be moved nor 
to a blind audience who has to be shown, but to a willing, though 
puzzled, audience which seeks simply insight. 

If this interpretation is correct—and it is early yet to speak with 
any confidence—we are witnessing a trend in the American social 
novel which is to be welcomed for more than one reason. Firstly, if 
it is desirable (as it surely is) that the artist should place his insight 
at the disposal of the forces of progress, he is more likely to do so 
successfully by simply achieving insight and interpretation (neces- 
sary requisites for adequate progressive action, yet not in themselves 
supplying any program) than by indulging in crude propaganda or 
by completely submitting to a political line, however admirable that 
line might be. For by producing merely propaganda he at once 
limits his audience to his political sympathizers and alienates from 
the beginning those who might otherwise be attracted by his art. In 
the long run, simple insight is the best propaganda. Secondly, the 
insight of the artist and that of the politician or sociologist might 
differ both in quality and in degree, yet there is no denying that the 
former is of the utmost importance to the latter. The artist who 
writes like Steinbeck can be true to his art and true to the cause of 
humanity equally; whereas previously the American “sociological”’ 
novelist had felt a division between his duties as artist and his duties 
as a “political animal.’’ The happiest relation between art and ac- 
tion cannot be attained by an attempt to limit art to the forms 
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which a specific program for action may require; but it is certainly 
approximated when the eye of the artist sees reality in such a way as 
to illuminate it for all men, including the politician. This considera- 
tion is suggested not only by Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath but also 
by the very different new novel of Meyer Levin and by James 
Still’s River of Earth, which differs in so many ways from the other 
two. 

It might be true to say that the American novel of social criticism 
has passed through five phases—condemnation, diagnosis, propa- 
ganda, simple picturesque reporting, and interpretation. It looks at 
present as though the final stage is going to be the most popular, and 
with some reason. 

It is interesting to note that a trend which has become of some 
importance in recent English fiction has not shown itself at all in 
America. This is the expression of social criticism through allegori- 
cal fantasy, seen in such novels as Rex Warner’s The Wild Goose 
Chase and Edward Upward’s Journey to the Border. This tendency 
is a deliberate reaction from the realism of the proletarian novel to a 
kind of writing where the writer is free to elaborate a complete social 
philosophy with a considerable degree of subtlety. But such a step 
can be taken only by men who are quite confident of their diagnosis 
of the ills of contemporary civilization and are therefore able to 
present their views indirectly through fable and fantasy, taking for 
granted a firm body of social doctrine. Those who have not accepted 
this doctrine will find the fantasy obscure and irritating. One of the 
reasons why the American writers of fiction have not adopted this 
method may be that they have not this confidence in diagnosis and 
doctrine. 

One might attempt to explain the various phases through which 
the novel of social criticism has passed in the United States with 
reference to contemporary social and economic conditions, but gen- 
eralization on such a subject is usually too easy to be adequate. It 
is possible, however, to trace a general kind of pattern. The nine- 
teenth-century novelist, having a body of traditional moral values 
to apply, could look at the contemporary scene and find it deserving 
of denunciation in a simple, prophetic manner. With the rise of 
socialist theories came the desire to diagnose the evils of the time in 
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terms of specific economic doctrines and, later, to preach these doc- 
trines through novels designed primarily as propaganda. For those 
who did not accept these doctrines but who nevertheless felt the 
weakening of the simple moral concepts of an earlier generation 
nothing was left but mere observation, nonevaluative reporting. 
And, more recently, those who have come to feel the desire for a re- 
assessment of the whole modern social situation as a result of the 
split-up of Left Wing thought have undertaken that reassessment in 
their novels, novels of interpretation whose aim is to achieve for 
the author and to present to the reader insight into what is really 
happening. They are concerned simply with finding out the truth— 
not merely reporting events but presenting the truth which is im- 
plied in events. 

The quantity and the popularity of this kind of novel at the 
present time represents a phenomenon worth watching. That The 
Grapes of Wrath and Native Son should follow almost on the heels 
of Gone with the Wind and Anthony Adverse as national best sellers 
indicates not merely a change in the type of “sociological’’ novel 
being written but a general change in public taste. The public seems 
to be in a mood that prefers the novel of protest to the novel of 
escape. The successful filming of The Grapes of Wrath and the 
popularity of the film as well as the book indicate a widespread de- 
sire to look without blinkers on the contemporary American scene. 
It is comparable to the public reception in England (and in America 
for that matter) of the novels of Dickens. Not since that time has 
the novel of social criticism been so clearly the dominant mode, or 
one of the dominant modes, of fiction. 

A word might be said about the reception given to these works 
by the professional reviewers. Until recently, these critics tended to 
accept such novels with certain important reservations. These 
things might be true, they would say, but they are not representa- 
tive, and it is not fair to present them as typical of the American 
situation. The author would be given a certain reluctant praise for 
his skill but would be reprimanded (often in a fatherly tone) for 
being too sensitive and too one sided. But though there was a cer- 
tain number of reviewers who greeted The Grapes of Wrath in this 
way, the general tone was one of complete admiration, even en- 
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thusiasm. This has been as true of Native Son, the subject matter 
of which one might have thought to be more distasteful to the regu- 
lar reviewer. But, whether out of conviction or in deference to 
public feeling, the critics have hailed Native Son with a wonderful 
unanimity. Nobody now talks of “muck-raking,”’ except perhaps 
some small-town librarian, whose decision in such a case is likely to 
be held up to mockery not only in the Nation and the New Republic. 
One interesting type of argument, however, the critics have used and 
are still using—I noticed it the other week in a film critic’s account 
of the movie of Grapes of Wrath—is that while all this is accurately 
reported and interpreted, we have only to compare it with what is 
going on in Europe to realize how, in spite of everything, every 
American is much better off in the United States than any European 
isin Europe. The present war in Europe has come in very handy for 
those critics who, while joining in the general chorus of approval for 
these novels, yet refuse to admit that this implies any defect in the 
“American Way.”’ It is not so much a question of two blacks mak- 
ing a white as of a dark grey being spotless white in comparison 
with total black. But, in general, the critics have welcomed these 
works, and perhaps as important a reason as any for this welcome is 
the patent desire on the part of the authors to achieve honest inter- 
pretation rather than to illustrate a preconceived view—a desire as 
evident in Levin’s Citizens as in Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath and 
Wright’s Native Son and even more striking in the less well-written, 
but equally sincere, Triumph of Willie Pond. At the moment, and 
for understandable reasons, the American public seems to be fed up 
with formulas. 

Whether the mood of the reading public is created by the writers 
or depends on other factors is difficult to decide, and it is equally 
difficult to determine the extent to which modes of writing arise in 
response to a general sense of what the public wants. But the fact 
remains that at some periods the greatest writers are swimming with 
the tide, and at other times they are struggling against it. Dickens 
wrote best sellers from the start, but Hardy and even R. L. Steven- 
son were long left alone by the general public. Steinbeck is the first 
of the American writers of social protest (to use the general term— 
though as we have seen “protest” is scarcely the right word) to 
achieve real best-selling rank. What is it that makes the ordinary 
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reader lap up with equal zest The Grapes of Wrath and The Naza- 
rene? No satisfactory theory has yet been evolved to explain com- 
pletely the mutations of public taste. The “sociological” critics, who 
have so far spent their time endeavoring to account for the nature of 
literary works in terms of the contemporary social setup might try 
their hand for a change at the more difficult problem of explaining 
why the public wants what it does when it does and the relation be- 
tween supply and demand in the serious literary world. 


THE DEMANDS OF CREATIVE WRITING 


BELLE McKENZIE‘ 


I don’t like the name “Creative Writing.” Perhaps you, and I, 
and our students, can go our way, ignore the name, and learn to 
think in terms of people. How about teachers who haven’t fumbled 
along as we have, who haven’t learned that creative writing isn’t 
what it seems. New teachers who are about to start classes in cre- 
ative writing, who still believe that a nice pat course of study is all 
they need to turn out writers, what are we going to say to them? 

Haven’t we the courage to change the label? What healthy boy or 
girl would want to register for a class called creative writing? I can 
hear both say, “‘Phooey”’! 

Nice descriptions, pretty words, little character sketches, senti- 
mental verse, self-expression—creative writing. 

You and I can explain that it isn’t like that, it’s like this—it’s 
people, living together, telling one another, writing when we have 
something to say to us, the people. 

You and I would be the first to say that one important objective 
of creative writing was clearness, understanding, making our mean- 
ing clear. It’s a bit thick, if not ironical, when we have to start out 
explaining our title. “Creative” is one of those words that has 
ceased to have real meaning, it’s like “communism” and “reaction- 
ary,” full of emotion. Let’s admit that and drop it. 

Why such fuss over a name? Today we live in a world of easy 
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but confusing communication. Words, names, play a significant 
part in our misunderstanding, in our escape from thinking. 

I listened to a student panel the other day. They were trying to 
interpret for an audience of parents their working-together over a 
period of four semesters. The chairman said, “I don’t even like to 
think of it as an English class, it’s so much more than that; it’s 
people.” I didn’t applaud, but I wanted to. Another on the same 
panel said, ‘We rarely use the word ‘democracy’ except to call some- 
one for using it loosely, but we live it and like it.” 

These students had worked out their own philosophy, how long it 
had taken them I don’t know, it didn’t come suddenly I’m sure, but 
it had come through working together. They had a place to meet 
together, an opportunity to know one another in a democratic way 
of living. This was the responsibility of the teacher. Add to that, 
guidance in making them aware of things around them, problems in 
relation to people, and you have the teacher’s part in contributing to 
the growth of these students. 

Let me go back to this panel. A parent asked, ‘““But how about 
your teacher, you do have one?” The answer was, ‘“‘Yes, she works 
with us, works on the same problems we do, writes, criticizes, and 
takes criticism the same as we do and we’re proud of that. It’s good 
to have a teacher who doesn’t know all the answers and who is learn- 
ing with us.”’ What a gratifying definition, what a responsibility! 

The teacher is responsible for their way of living, making it possi- 
ble, helping the students in this growing and working together. 

The awareness of these students is another responsibility of the 
teacher. This awareness goes deep, to the very roots of thinking. 
It has to do, of course, with good usage, sentence structure, punctua- 
tion, paragraphing—all tools for making meaning clear. 

It goes further. The student cannot be expected to write unless 
he has something to say that is important. He should not be ex- 
pected to write until he sees meaning in the experience of what he 
sees, hears, or reads. Until we, as teachers, can help him get at that 
meaning, we ought not press him to write. 

Perhaps the students are working on some community problem. 
For the teacher to give them the formula for gathering material, 
weighing the results, coming to a decision, and acting on this de- 
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cision is taking from them the ways of finding meanings, working as 
a group, thinking, respecting personality. 

But it saves time, you say. Whose time? It takes patience on the 
part of the teacher to allow discussion day after day when it would 
be so easy to tell them how. If we can be patient, entering the dis- 
cussion, not as teachers knowing all the answers, but as students 
learning, through injecting questions here and there that will put 
the problem back on the track for solving, we can learn things about 
students, about people, about democracy, about teaching that we 
have never learned by contributing outlines and formulas. It takes 
patience to let them learn, let them grow in attacking problems and 
finding their meanings. 

I have had a group of students in writing class for several se- 
mesters. This fall they began a study of world-problems. They un- 
dertook to answer some questions they were hearing on the street, 
at home, in the shops, answering them as best they could, then mak- 
ing a study of these questions and, nearing the close of the semester, 
writing again the answers, comparing the two after weeks of reading 
and discussion. They came to the conclusion they needed better 
organization for their study. They took a whole week for reorgani- 
zation. I think I could have given them, at the start, a fairly good 
outline. No doubt they would not have felt a need for reorganiza- 
tion; they could have moved ahead and studied the problems with 
some satisfaction. My plan would never have provided them with 
the awareness of meanings, of mediums of working with others, and 
knowing people. I found it difficult to keep my hands off and let 
them find out for themselves. 

I listened (I am learning to do that) to these students discuss with 
some guests what they had done, some of the difficulties they had run 
into. One guest suggested that they could have saved time by work- 
ing out an organization first or using one prepared by the teacher. 
They ignored a teacher-made plan but said they did work out an 
outline to start with, but as they got into the study it was not ade- 
quate and they had to take out time to make a new organization, 
but they had learned more that way, finding their own needs, and by 
discussion they got ideas from everyone, everyone had a part in it. 
Then one of the students added, “Yes, it was slow, but so is de- 
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mocracy, and the sooner we understand that the better. Now under 
a dictatorship we wouldn’t have been allowed to learn the things we 
learned.” 

This patience has its own compensation, if you believe that de- 
veloping people is more important than any subject matter. 

But is this creative writing? You and I think it is, but I doubt if 
teachers of other subject matter, even some English teachers, would 
agree with us. It isn’t their idea of creative writing. 

We have no objection to description, to convincing detail, if it 
isn’t for description’s sake, if it contributes to the meaning and aids 
in interpreting people. Here is an example of description that has a 
purpose in developing the philosophy: Margaret is trying to in- 
terpret these people, trying to say why they are not accepted by the 
residents of this community. Here are these people, no money, little 
hope, nothing. Their silence towards Margaret’s people was their 
attitude toward an insecure society. 

The ’29 Oldsmobile stopped before the fartherest of the tourist cabins. Dad 
got out, stretched, said, ‘““Here we are.”’ People were standing in the doors of 
other cabins, watching. They didn’t move, and they said nothing. They 
watched. 

“Sis—come on you kids—take the dogs out on the leashes.”” My mother 
looked tired. The endless miles of prairie, the dull town, the dusty food, the 
constant motion—it was good to know the trip was over. 

The people were still watching. They took in the trunks, the dogs, us kids, 
my mother. I was baffled—I didn’t know whether to feel defensive or curious 
about the unexpressive faces. 

My father spoke to one of the men in the yard. The man grinned suddenly, 
freely, expressively. The tension broke. Kids were in the doorways, between 
the cabins, shyly watching, watching me as I tied a rope around Tarzan’s 
thick neck; Pat and Bill sitting on the fenders; my mother opening the door of 
our cabin under Dad’s supervision; my oldest brother, Royal, untying the 
trunk. 

They watched him lift out the box old Mrs. Van Kuran had placed on the 
floor of the car with careful instructions. “Save some of them preserves to eat 
when y’ get there—so’s y’ needn’t trust the country’s food ’til y’ know it.” She 
was a cautious person. 


Learning to use words accurately, avoiding words and phrases 
that have lost their meaning, have become stereotyped, or have be- 
come confusing, such as name-calling words, ghost words, emotion- 
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alized words, is another tool, an important one, where people are 
our first concern. 

We agree that to write we must be honest, natural, unaffected, 
and have courage to face things as they are. What is more important 
to us is how to develop people who will be honest and willingly 
aware. We can’t get far by saying we must be honest. 

We teachers and students need to work together on problems 
that will help build people who are honest, courageous, natural 
people who are willing and eager to accept responsibility. The tea- 
chers can’t do it alone. The students can’t do it alone. No one 
student can do it for himself. 

We must move from a resigned give-me-lesson, I'll get it, I want 
my grade, my credit, my diploma to one of people, everything in 
terms of people. I don’t know how we can do it unless we live to- 
gether, work, play, become aware and try to interpret the people 
for the people. 

It is difficult to point a finger and say this is the way, this is what 
we do. This is how we join hands and make a circle with the people 
for the people. 


THE CHANGING CURRICULUM IN FRESHMAN 
LITERATURE 


DUDLEY MILES" 


To analyze the changes in the ninth-year curriculum into the com- 
pelling reasons and the resulting selections of material would fill a 
stout volume. You will therefore be grateful on this occasion to ap- 
proach the topic from only two directions. One avenue will be the 
nature of the student who must traverse the curriculum; the other 
avenue will be the nature of the society which he will soon enter. 

If we approach by considering the nature of the student, some of 
you will think the avenue little more than a lane, and a narrowing 
lane at that. A frequently heard exclamation is, “My classes get 


* Head of the English department of the Evander Childs High School, New York 
City. This paper was read at the convention of the National Council of Teachers of 
English in New York, November 24, 1939. 
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stupider every year.”’ To be sure, the entering class contains an in- 
creasing number of boys and girls who a decade ago would not have 
been in school at all. This increment to the high-school population 
might not have afforded anything but cause for the frequently 
spoken complaint had not the earlier development of objective meas- 
ures enabled us to detect the wide range of ability in any normal 
class. For example, in a recent survey of reading among twenty 
thousand pupils entering the ninth year in four-year high schools in 
New York City the median achievement stood about a month above 
that of the country at large. But, out of every hundred pupils, twen- 
ty-one read better than the ordinary student who has completed two 
years of high school. On the other hand, out of every hundred pu- 
pils, twenty-eight lacked at least a full year of attaining the level ex- 
pected of entering Freshmen, and six of them lacked two or more years 
of reaching that level. It might easily happen that an unselected 
entering class would contain a range of reading ability from the 
fourth year in the elementary school through the third year of high 
school—a total variability of seven years. 

What effect does our growing awareness of such variability pro- 
duce on the kind of literature that we select to teach? The answer 
must be multiform. For bright pupils the old favorites still yield re- 
sults. But for the middle 50 per cent we are reducing the dominance 
of the cherished classics. No longer are all Freshmen required to 
“master” profound dramas such as Julius Caesar or The Merchant of 
Venice. Obviously the vocabulary alone offers, to all but the upper 
quartile, difficulties that destroy all genuine pleasure in the reading. 
A higher hurdle lies in the mature concepts of human relations and 
individual motives, which prove a bar to understanding in immature 
ninth-year minds. The teacher’s own pleasure in reading classic pro- 
ductions, his desire to acquaint youngsters with selections of endur- 
ing value, are yielding to the recognition that many pupils carry 
away little more than a disinclination to attempt any play of Shakes- 
peare by themselves. As Ivor Brown, the English dramatic critic, 
remarks, the army of Shakespeare readers in classrooms are ‘‘mainly 
conscript.”” Those who face reality now believe that only in the later 
years of high school can a large proportion of our entering students 
be introduced with profit to the profound literary heritage of the past. 
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For all those pupils who experience difficulties with specimens of 
acknowledged literary excellence there fortunately exists an abun- 
dance of simpler material. Short stories that record stirring episodes, 
adventure books both fictitious and of personal experience, one-act 
plays that present entertaining or tense situations, biographies that 
inspire admiration—all written in an idiom comprehensible by nor- 
mal ninth-year children—may easily be found. For the very slow, 
one may secure anthologies from which hard words, difficult con- 
cepts, and subtle discriminations have been banished. Though they 
lack the inevitability of language which characterizes true litera- 
ture, they serve to establish those habits which may in time enable 
the youngster to read on a higher level of appreciation. 

One salutary modification of the ninth-year literature course may 
therefore be singled out as the adaptation of the content to the 
varied powers of the pupils. Another has been the diminishing em- 
phasis on literary types. Attention to types originated in the college- 
entrance requirements, which tried to insure a knowledge of master- 
pieces in different fields of literature. Two good arguments have pre- 
vailed for acquainting high-school pupils with the most common 
forms which authors choose as vehicles of thought and emotion. 
The first argument is exploration. Young people should not confine 
their reading to adventure stories and romantic fiction. Unless the 
school brings to their attention the pleasure that may be found in 
travel sketches, biographies, and various kinds of poetry, the whole 
course of their reading in later life will remain both narrow and 
shallow. The second argument maintains that along with explora- 
tion should go rudimentary instruction in what to look for when one 
picks up a short story or a realistic novel, a lyric poem or a one-act 
play. Any pupil who begins to peruse a lyric poem expecting to fol- 
low a mystery story is bound to meet disappointment. Wherever 
attention to literary form aids the reader to assimilate the author’s 
message, the intelligent teacher will be found giving such aid. 

Granting the validity of these two arguments, one must never- 
theless remmber that a child, like any unsophisticated reader, will 
fasten his mind on what the writer says rather than on how he says 
it. To suppose that a student will turn from this direct appropria- 
tion of meaning in order to suck in pleasure from the niceties of 
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literary form indicates small powers of observation. The youngster 
craves experiences of many kinds; he strives to add to his under- 
standing of the world about him, of distant regions and his future 
years. Upon interests such as these any effective curriculum must be 
built. 

It is therefore a hopeful sign that the emphasis which was formerly 
placed on the type of literature as a center of interest seems to be 
passing out. The teacher with eyes in his head has discovered that 
among healthy, active boys and girls little interest can be developed 
in the analysis of even the most finished product of literary art. 
With them form responds to no inner urge. During the ninth year 
in particular the student is nowadays introduced to short stories, for 
example, not as a type of fiction with laws of its own but as a series 
of experiences more strange, exciting, humorous, or wonderful, than 
any he has had in his own person. He studies one-act plays not to 
admire the skill with which the author brings the action to a close 
but to watch human beings engage in conflicts that call forth their 
essential strengths and weaknesses. He reads a long adventure story 
not to analyze the author’s methods of characterization but to put 
himself beside some admired hero or heroine who is getting out of 
one dangerous or unfortunate situation after another. In a word, the 
trend in arranging pupil activities in the ninth year is to direct their 
attention to the experiences recorded in books rather than to the 
artistic skill exhibited by the author. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the trend toward choosing activi- 
ties adapted to the pupil’s nascent powers may be found in the treat- 
ment of poetry. The natural purpose of a teacher who loves litera- 
ture is to introduce her class to the great lyric poets of the language. 
Shelley and Keats, Walter de la Mare, and William Butler Yeats 
have been studied; their poems have been analyzed for felicity of 
phrase and skill in prosody; pupils have been asked to discover in 
one or two poems the essential characteristics of a rich personality. 
To the normal ninth-year boy or girl these aspects of a lyric make no 
appeal at all. Freshmen take just as little interest in describing the 
tone color of a poem as in isolating the dramatic reversal in Julius 
Caesar. When they are required to decipher in one short lyric the 
outstanding merits of a great poet, they are called on to demonstrate 
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greater powers of insight than a Matthew Arnold or a Paul Elmer 
More. 

The proper interest in Wordsworth’s “Daffodils” or Masefield’s 
“Sea Fever’’ lies in the poet’s experience and mood. Unless the boy 
or girl can be brought to share that impulse and emotion, the poem 
should not be taken up. If there can be discovered in the child’s own 
experience some analogous situation, the chances of leading him 
imaginatively into the poet’s state of mind become definitely favor- 
able. Only as the adolescent vibrates with the author’s emotion has 
he got the essential meaning of the poem. Recognition of this fact 
seems to be entering into the study of poetry in the ninth year. The 
poems chosen for fourteen-year-olds, by and large, come nearer to 
being within their powers of assimilation. Moreover, the tendency is 
growing to group the selections according to the fields of experience 
to which the poets have reacted. Extensive experimentation with 
choral reading promises a more definite appropriation of the poet’s 
mood. The device of encouraging pupils to compile their own brief 
anthologies of favorite poems fosters the tendency to look upon lyrics 
as an enduring personal possession. 

Enough has been said to indicate two trends now observable in 
choosing selections for the literature curriculum in the ninth year. 
The first is to find literature suitable for the pupils, for their levels of 
ability, and for their developing interests in life. The second is to 
center attention on the thought and emotion of the writer rather 
than on the literary form. 

So much, then, for an approach through the nature of the student. 
The second avenue leads through the nature of the society which the 
pupil will soon enter and for which the school tries to prepare him 
All of you are aware that for a score of years a gathering host, an 
army of progressives in education, has been leading us away from 
this avenue. On its banners have been emblazoned the devices “‘the 
whole child,” “maximum development,” “respect for personality,”’ 
“spontaneous interests.”” Salutory as these watchwords have been, 
they have deflected our attention from one of our paramount obliga- 
tions. In the world outside the classroom has arisen louder and 
louder the clash of contending social ideals. The dictators of Europe 
have challenged our American conception of how people ought to 
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carry on their affairs. Our love of freedom, our belief that we should 
judge proposals by their possible consequences rather than by the 
authority which issues them, in short, our cherished ideals have been 
brought into question by developments across the water. 

Gradually in this country has grown the consciousness that in the 
face of the challenge both teachers and pupils often remain in- 
articulate. Many of us could give no fundamental reasons why de- 
mocracy offers greater promise for the welfare of mankind. Still less 
could high-school pupils explain the distinctive qualities of the 
American environment into which the schools were supposedly initi- 
ating them. The seriousness of the situation has won recognition. 
It accounts for the movement to give the pupil continuous guidance 
so that he may reach his proper niche in American life. 

English teachers have assumed their share of this general orienta- 
tion. Gone is the notion that our exclusive task is to aid the student 
in discovering the literary heritage of the past. To be sure, the 
literary heritage, properly taught, introduces pupils into a clearer 
understanding of human beings and a juster appreciation of con- 
trolling ideals. But our duty comprises also an induction of the 
young into the current scene. The student must form a true notion 
of the changing environment. In particular, his English course 
should give him a valid concept of the democratic quality of Ameri- 
can culture. The ninth year is not too early for beginning this prepa- 
ration. 

Our attempt to adjust youngsters to their adult environment 
seems to be carried forward on two planes. One may be called super- 
ficial. It follows a noteworthy evolution in the reading preferences of 
the nation, obvious to all who visit the newsstands. The demand for 
fiction, though it remains the most widely read form of literature, 
does not impress one so much as the call for facts. Think for a mo- 
ment of the astonishing popularity of Time, Life, Reader’s Digest, 
and similar purveyors of interesting information. Open the pages of 
such a periodical and you will find no fiction. Evidently the purchas- 
er is coming to the conviction that the state of the world demands 
a greater effort at comprehension than it formerly did. This develop- 
ment is winning its way into the classroom. A member of my own 
department, one of the older members at that, argued at some length 
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the other day in favor of special instruction in how to read a picture 
magazine. For some years Reader’s Digest has been resorted to even 
in the ninth grade. English teachers have long employed Scholastic 
as a first step in developing essential skills for reading periodicals and 
in building up the tendency to turn to them for an understanding of 
the passing show. 

As to the wisdom of establishing such skills and habits among our 
future citizens everyone will agree. The topics for report and discus- 
sion among Freshmen are of course limited by their power to under- 
stand the essential concepts. The specific items may not prove of 
permanent value in a world that changes as swiftly as ours. On the 
other hand, two outcomes of this experience with periodicals should 
prove of permanent value to the growing student: first, the ability 
to single out the cardinal points expressed in the article and to test 
them by the understanding he already may have of these fields; 
second, the tendency to seek further light on any questions by con- 
sulting current periodicals. These two contacts with various types 
of ephemeral reading matter, the monthly magazine, the weekly re- 
view, the daily paper, may exert an inestimable influence. The trend 
that is discoverable in this direction will probably increase with the 
continued assaults upon the democratic way of life. 

Some of you will ask, ““What has this to do with the ninth-year 
curriculum in literature?’’ The answer must direct attention to the 
word “changing” in the title of this address. The English teacher’s 
concept of the curriculum is beginning to broaden. It is no longer 
confined to belles-lettres in the classroom. In attempting to give 
each pupil the kind of reading experiences best suited to his present 
development we see the necessity of training in a considerable num- 
ber of specific skills. In looking forward to the children’s later years, 
both in the classroom and in the community, we try to give adequate 
educational guidance for continued learning after leaving school. We 
feel that the pupil who goes out into the world should not confine his 
reading to fiction; that, on the contrary, he should consult books and 
magazines dealing with current problems. The New York Regents’ 
inquiry, particularly Francis T. Spaulding’s volume, High School and 
Life, will expand the English teacher’s vision to include also the 
films and the radio in such a way as to fit young people for under- 
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standing the society in which they must, a few years hence, play an 
adult role. 

This first method of equipping youngsters to adjust themselves to 
their environment I termed superficial. It seeks to establish skills 
and habits. Another tendency in curriculum-making goes deeper. It 
seeks to establish concepts of our American democracy. Many Eng- 
lish teachers would still say that American democracy should be left 
to the social science courses; that our function should be restricted to 
preparing boys and girls for the leisure hours of life. Narrow views 
of this sort will be broadened by the crowding events in Europe. 
Psychology will be called in to give us a sounder notion of how to 
form concepts in young minds. American democracy, from the Eng- 
lish teacher’s point of vantage, does not consist in a frame of govern- 
ment. It does not reside in the actions of the town council or in the 
deliberations under the dome of the capitol. Essentially, it consists 
in the way we regulate our daily affairs, the way we make our living, 
the way we spend our leisure in neighborhood groups arguing about 
local and national problems, the way we provide for the future of 
ourselves and our children. The fundamental element seems to be 
that every individual, no matter how humble or exalted, must feel an 
urge to further the common purposes of the people and that his guide 
in evaluating purposes will be a forecast of the consequences. He 
will be guided not by the dictates of a ruler but by insight into the 
effects of the proposed undertaking. 

Toward a realization of this democratic way of life the English 
teacher should work early and late. In the ninth year he can lay the 
foundations for a lively sense of what the American conception 
means. Meaning will not be derived from definitions or intellectual 
concepts. It can be drawn only from concrete examples, and the 
more art an author expends in presenting concrete examples the more 
enduring and significant will the pupil’s imaginative experiences be- 
come. Here, then, is ample room for the finest literature dealing with 
the American frontier and with the challenge of contemporary life 
that can be found in print. If the young English student in the 
ninth year lives through enough vivid experiences of democratic 
conduct, making them his own, a firm basis will have been laid to 
support any generalizations which the later terms in school and the 
other subjects in the curriculum may wish to rear into a logical 
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superstructure. More than that, the student will have gained enough 
genuine insights to serve as a touchstone for his reading of news- 
papers, magazines, and books, for his viewing of films, for his hearing 
of radio programs, and above all for testing the actions, democratic 
or dictatorial, which he may observe in the life around him. 

In leaps and bounds we have traversed two avenues leading to- 
ward the changing curriculum in Freshman literature. From the first 
avenue we caught two glimpses of an experience curriculum. Its first 
effort is to adapt the experiences to the varying abilities discoverable 
in the pupils. As a result of this primary effort there is a diminishing 
attention to literary types and matters of artistic form. The two 
trends appear to have reached wide acceptance already. From the 
second approach we looked forward to the changing world in which 
the student must find his place. Two discoveries were the growing 
tendency to include in the curriculum, first, a study of society as it 
is reflected in the pages of periodicals and, second, an emerging 
emphasis on the fundamentals of democratic living as they are 
vividly portrayed in scenes from our inspiring past and the dis- 
quieting present. Perhaps the members of this audience will wish to 
further these gathering movements in their own schools and com- 
munities. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING OF THE AVERAGE 
AND THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 


RUTH STRANG' 


Neither authors nor research workers have supplied us with much 
information about the reading ability of average and superior indi- 
viduals. George Meredith is one of the few authors who have made 
any reference to the reading ability of their heroines. He character- 
ized Diana of the Crossways as a rapid reader. According to her 
own introspective report, she read “‘a great deal at one gulp” and 
thought in flashes; or, in the parlance of the reading specialist, she 

Miss Strang is a member of the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


This paper was read at the annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, November 24, 1939. 
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was able to derive meaning from a minimum of contextual cues. 
This ability appears to be characteristic of the superior reader. 

Research workers have not added much to our knowledge of the 
reading ability of this important group of students. In a compre- 
hensive bibliography (9)? on the improvement of reading in high 
school and college few references yield information about the read- 
ing problems of superior students. The dearth of published material 
on this subject indicates that interest has previously been centered 
in the poor student rather than in the average or superior boy and 
girl. 

The initial emphasis in reading in high school and college was 
remedial, as it usually is in new fields. First, immediate needs are 
met; gradually, the importance of preventive measures is recognized; 
and, finally, a developmental program is introduced. 

It is the purpose of this article to focus attention on the average 
and superior student by considering several factors which may be 
related to reading efficiency. We shall consider in turn the following: 
visual defects, the nature of eye-movements, reading methods, read- 
ing interests, and the results of special instruction in reading. The 
first two of these factors relate primarily to the good reader, while 
the last three factors relate both to the superior reader and to the 
superior student. 

VISUAL DEFECTS 


Visual defects appear to be as prevalent among good readers as 
they are among poor readers. In other words, the visual tests that 
have been used do not differentiate significantly between groups of 
students who make high scores on reading tests and those who make 
low scores. In fact, Dartmouth Freshmen (5) having no ocular de- 
fects actually made a lower average score in comprehension on the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test than did the groups having severe anisei- 
konia (a difference in size or shape between the images of the two 
eyes), or moderate aniseikonia and mild refraction difficulties. In 
individual cases, however, visual factors may seriously influence the 
student’s reading ability. Dearborn and Anderson (2) recently pre- 
sented evidence indicating that aniseikonia may be a possible 


2 Numbers refer to bibliography at the end of this article. 
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causative factor in certain cases of severe reading disability. More- 
over, even though a student may transcend the limitations of visual 
handicaps during a short period of testing, he needs comfortable 
vision for sustained effort in reading and for other purposes. Ac- 
cordingly, visual factors should not be neglected in the appraisal of 
a student’s reading. 
EYE-MOVEMEN7S 

Some information is likewise available about the eye-movements 
of good readers. For a long time it was thought that good readers 
could be differentiated from poor readers by their patterns of eye- 
movement. Recently, however, these differences in eye-movement 
have been found to be less definitely diagnostic (1, 10). On difficult 
material the effective reader, who is really trying to comprehend the 
author’s thought or to remember all important details, makes eye- 
movements resembling those of the poor reader who is perusing an 
easy passage. His eyes tend to pause more frequently and longer on 
each line and to go back over the line occasionally. Thus his eye- 
movements tend to be irregular, though not erratic and inconsistent. 
On the other hand, when he is reading a selection for the general 
idea, he tends to make “few and short pauses and regular sequences 
in fixations along the line of print’”’ (1, p. 17). Flexibility and adapt- 
ability to different kinds of material and to various purposes are the 
most significant characteristics of the good reader. 


READING METHODS 


Perhaps the most revealing information about superior students’ 
reading methods can be gained through introspective reports written 
by the students themselves. Certainly, except for records of the 
subject’s eye-movements or of his performance on standardized 
tests, we have little information about the actual reading process. 
Even Dewey’s excellent case studies (3) of eighth-grade boys and 
girls while supplying significant details on the comprehension of 
a passage, do not give much insight into the methods which they 
employed. Introspective reports made by superior graduate stu- 
dents indicate a general tendency to use such cues to the author’s 
organization as table of contents, paragraph headings, topic sen- 
tences, and repeated key words. 
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A graduate student who scored high on a standardized reading 
test described his method of getting the structure of the author’s 
thought as follows: 

I find my method of gaining ideas from reading is comparable to building a 
skyscraper. I first read the material through completely and quickly. On the 
way, I get a general outline or skeleton of the material. After this quick 
reading I go back and start over more slowly. This time I argue my way through 
the book and fill in the skeleton which I built the first time. This seems to be 
my method for reading material which is rather difficult. 


The role of distractions is introspectively reviewed by another 
student as follows: 

I found my eye following the words down the page while I was still thinking 
of something quite remote suggested in the previous paragraph. When the ma- 
terial was very familiar, I found myself planning my schedule for the next two 
days. Some noises in the hall and out of doors were distracting; the noise of 
elevated trains, for example, made me glad I wasn’t at the moment being 
jostled around in a subway as I was yesterday. Vocabulary offered a small 
difficulty, since I had to look up some words in the dictionary for exact meanings. 
One article was easiest for me to read because I am interested in the writer, who 
is a friend of my father. And finally, I had in the back of my mind the question 
assigned for discussion, namely: To what extent is nationalism rooted in the 
native constitution of man? and I was looking for possible suggestions to aid our 
group discussion. 


Many more introspective reports of average and superior readers 
should be obtained before any generalizations as to the reading 
process can be made. From the fifty records collected by the writer 
it would seem that superior students approach a reading assignment 
with an inquiring mind, that they use whatever aids the book af- 
fords for getting the structure of the author’s thought, that they are 
mentally active even to the extent of going off on irrelevant by- 
paths, and that they check their comprehension of the material. 
Each reader appears to have certain idiosyncrasies of method which 
appear to aid him but may be quite inappropriate to another 
student. 

The highly intelligent student, like Diana of the Crossways, needs 
fewer cues than a less intelligent student in order to get the author’s 
thought. Accordingly, the less able student may find it impossible 
to employ the “flash method” which the brilliant student uses with 
such good results. 
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READING INTERESTS 


Reading interests of average and superior students are so largely 
the resultant of conditions, including guidance in reading, that it is 
impossible to characterize as “typical’”’ the interests of any of the 
groups studied. Studies of gifted adolescents (11) have reinforced 
the opinion that, in general, they like to read, are good readers, and 
do more voluntary reading than the average boy or girl of their age. 
They apparently do not reach a peak in the amount of voluntary 
reading at approximately thirteen years of age as certain unselected 
groups appeared to do. 

Yet, without guidance, the quality of their reading is far below 
that of which they are capable. LaBrant (6), working with a group 
of average and superior high-school pupils, reported a tendency for 
students in the upper grades, under the expert guidance given, to 
turn from fiction to other literary forms, especially to social science 
material dealing with modern problems. Moreover, each student’s 
pattern of reading was different because it was based on the chang- 
ing activities, questions, and needs of the growing individual. 


RESULTS OF SPECIAL INSTRUCTION 


Proficiency in reading, as well as in reading interests, develops as 
the result of instruction, practice, and guidance. Although a mass 
of data on this point must have been collected, few investigators 
have reported in published form the progress made by students of 
initially high reading ability. An early study by Stone (7) on the 
reading ability of college students is one of the most adequate in this 
respect. Throughout this investigation results were considered in 
terms of individual gains. Two charts show greater gains in both 
rate scores and comprehension scores for the students who were 
initially high than for those who were initially low on both tests. 
Most striking are two extreme cases: one student who had an initial 
score barely above the eighth grade made very little improvement, 
while another student whose initial reading score was better than 
that of the average college student made a gain of almost 1oo per 
cent. 

In a certain high school students who were already doing superior 
work were stimulated to still greater efficiency both by commenda- 
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tion of their concentration or skill and by introduction to short cuts. 
Similar analyses of individual scores show that good readers can im- 
prove in certain specific aspects of reading even more than initially 
poor readers, but that such improvement is not inevitable. In fact, 
superior students who were subjected to inappropriate and unneces- 
sary drill showed a loss in reading scores during the practice period. 

In another experiment both good and poor students were stimu- 
lated to read more books by class discussion and conferences with 
the teacher, but the highest third of the class were not as dependent 
upon having books easily accessible as were the lowest third. 
Whether or not the superior students profit by instruction in read- 
ing appears to depend upon the appropriateness of the methods 
used. In general, they profit more by suggestions and the stimula- 
tion of interesting projects which require reading than by routine 
drill exercises. 

The reading programs that have been developed at Smith Col- 
lege, Harvard, Barnard, and other colleges and high schools supply 
further evidence of the value of working with superior students. At 
Smith College, in 1935 and 1936, individual diagnosis of difficulties 
was followed by individual conferences and group work featuring 
suggestions for the improvement of study habits, the use of practice 
exercises, and vocabulary study. At Harvard this year the new films 
for controlling eye-movements are being employed along with other 
procedures for helping four groups of Freshmen to improve their 
reading. Last year at Barnard College a group of students in 
psychology—some good readers, some relatively poor readers, but 
all intellectually superior—found to their surprise that they could 
improve their reading ability far beyond their expectations.’ 

The accomplishment of many students, especially the average and 
superior students, falls short of their capabilities. They show a dis- 
crepancy between their actual and potential achievement. Their less 
able classmates have been everlastingly prodded and tutored toward 
their maximum accomplishment, but many of the more able 
students have grown up with positively primitive habits of reading 
and studying. Effectively motivated and instructed, the latter group 
could reach unsuspected levels of attainment. 


2 An article on the program by Dr. Ray Simpson will be published shortly in College 
English. 
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These average and superior students do not constitute a homo- 
geneous group. Some are high in intelligence but below average on 
standardized reading tests. They are not able to mark quickly the 
responses on multiple-choice exercises which the authors of the test 
consider “‘right.’’ Despite their low scores on reading tests, they 
may not be poor readers. In some instances, they may excel in the 
reading of science, Latin, and problems in mathematics; they may 
emerge from their thoughtful reading of literature and social studies 
with superior understanding. Accordingly, we are not justified in 
tampering or tinkering with their effective reading habits. 

We can, however, help them to improve their reading in several 
ways. We can guide them profitably in reading books and articles 
which provide them with experiences they need for their best all- 
round development. We can encourage them to add to their reper- 
tory of reading skills a few that would be appropriate for rapid, 
casual reading and to adjust their method of reading more flexibly 
to their purpose and to the material they are reading. This sugges- 
tion was made to one intelligent college student whose initial total 
score on the Nelson-Denny Reading Test was at the 40 percentile. 
He was given practice in reading phrases rather than single words, in 
scanning a newspaper column for specific facts, and in consciously 
adjusting his method of reading to his purpose. At the end of the 
semester his percentile rank on the second form of the Nelson-Denny 
test was 85 and, according to his own statement, he felt he had at- 
tained increased proficiency and “‘stamina”’ in his reading. 

Another group of students, above average in intelligence, are 
really poor readers. They not only make low scores on reading tests 
but also demonstrate their ineffectiveness in every reading assign- 
ment. Their failure is probably due to “bad form in reading,” in- 
volving lack of accurate and patterned word recognition and poor 
attitudes toward reading. These students will increase their reading 
efficiency if their specific perceptual difficulties can be diagnosed, if 
their centers of interest can be discovered, and if they can be in- 
duced or inspired to concentrate more rigorously, to get along with 
fewer cues from the text, and to anticipate and synthesize the au- 
thor’s thought simultaneously with their reading. This process of 
habit revision, however, does not take place instantaneously, nor is 
it easy. It requires strong motivation and persistent practice. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the foregoing discussion of the reading abilities of average and 
superior students certain procedures for improvement have been 


suggested. These suggestions may be summarized under four head- 
ings: 

1. Provide an environment in which reading seems desirable and necessary to 
the students as a part of their total program of development—Boys and girls in cer- 
tain high schools and colleges say that they have increased their reading pro- 
ficiency from sheer necessity. In order to engage in the various fascinating group 
activities they had to read faster and at the same time maintain the level and 
kind of comprehension which these activities demanded. The pressure of time 
and the interest in gaining desired experiences from books motivated them to 
concentrate and to bring to their reading an active mind. 

2. Guide the reading of individuals —They need material that will enlarge 
and illumine their experience. As often as possible supplement their reading by 
directing them to other appropriate avenues of learning. 

3. Study the reading process of individual students —You can provide instruc- 
tion and practice which will help them to maintain or strengthen effective read- 
ing skills, improve those in which they are weak, and correct detrimental habits. 

4. Help each student to set for himself goals of reading achievement.—These 
goals should include not only the narrow aspects of speed and efficient com- 
prehension but also the broader fields of reading interests and appreciations. 


Obviously, the improvement of reading is a whole-school problem 
requiring attention to the average and superior as well as to the re- 
tarded reader. In other words, it is concerned with fulfilling the 
learning potentialities of all the students; it is preventive and de- 
velopmental as well as remedial. 
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MOTION-PICTURE ACTIVITIES IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


HARDY R. FINCH’ 


One of the significant developments in the secondary schools to- 
day is the establishment of courses for the study of the motion pic- 
ture as a part of the regular English program in the curriculum or 
as electives with school credit. 

Those who are not familiar with the influence of the film on our 
life today are likely to scoff at the idea of motion-picture study as a 
part of the curriculum. When they investigate and realize the ex- 
tent of this influence, they will be among the many who encourage 
such an idea. Confronted by the facts given in the Payne Fund 
Studies on Motion Pictures? and by the overwhelming evidence of 
adult and student attendance at the motion-picture theater, few 
can still say: “Why study the motion picture?” 


t Head of the English Department of Greenwich (Conn.) High School and a member 
of the Committee on Standards for Motion Pictures and Newspapers of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 


2 New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. 
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The motion picture is not ,something ephemeral, something 
transitory. It is not something that reaches a small selected group 
of people, as do some of our literary journals. It is found in almost 
every community in our country. The small town and the large 
city have the same advantages of seeing American films, and some- 
times, because of distributing peculiarities, the small town may see 
certain films first. 

The motion-picture movement in the secondary schools is no 
longer in the experimental stage. More than three thousand photo- 
play clubs are now active in the United States. Some of the motion- 
picture study guides, published mainly for use on the secondary 
level, have attained a circulation of one hundred thousand copies. 
One textbook on motion-picture appreciation for high-school stu- 
dents has sold beyond the ten-thousand mark. Another text of 
more recent publication has attained a circulation of over four 
thousand copies. New Jersey and Oklahoma have developed mo- 
tion-picture courses for their secondary schools. 

I believe that the time has come for the definite placement of the 
motion picture in the curriculum. Therefore, I propose that teachers 
of English who are interested in the motion picture develop courses 
on this subject and incorporate them as part of the secondary-school 
curriculum. 

What is the starting-point for such a course? An active photo- 
play club with its enthusiastic sponsor’ was the point from which the 
Greenwich High School course developed. A number of students 
were greatly interested in the subject and expressed the desire for 
an elective. Then, too, the principal of the high school encouraged 
the development of plans and offered to give regular course credit 
to students who completed the work satisfactorily. 

How was the elective course developed? Materials which had 
been filed away during years of photoplay-club advisory work were 
used. The possibilities of the course were discussed with interested 
teachers and students, and their suggestions were used to advantage. 
Then tentative aims for the course were formulated: 

1. To make students more aware of the sociological, economic, and political 
aspects of the motion picture 


3 Miss Eleanor D. Child, teacher of English and audiovisual director, Greenwich 
High School. 
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2. To aid the pupils in shopping for worth-while movie programs 

3. To help the pupils to enjoy these programs to the greatest possible degree 
by extending their appreciation of the arts involved 

4. To improve the writing and speaking abilities of students with the motion 
picture as a center of interest 

5. To teach some of the skills involved in motion-picture production 

6. To discuss the literary aspects and social problems of film programs 


The course was specified as an elective on the school program and 
was open to all students interested in the subject. College prepara- 
tory students did not enrol for credit, as many colleges are not willing 
to accept the course. To make certain that only students with a 
definite interest would be included, the instructor’s permission was 
necessary before the student was allowed to place the course on his 
schedule. Twenty students were finally selected. 

To make the class as useful as possible for the majority of the 
students, the pupils and the teacher reviewed the plans for the 
course during the first class meetings. It was discovered that the 
students were eager to learn how to run a motion-picture projector 
and to make amateur motion pictures. Two students wished to 
spend most of their time writing scripts. The class voted unani- 
mously for frequent discussions of current film offerings and for the 
collection of information on the motion-picture industry. 

Most of the class work was done in the form of individual units, 
but sometimes the students worked together in small groups. The 
pupils suggested a number of activities. To indicate the variety of 
activities possible in a motion-picture course, I shall mention some 
of those that might be of especial interest. 

One activity that was used throughout the course was letter- 
writing. Letters to studios regarding techniques used in certain 
pictures, letters to secure pamphlets and catalogues, letters to ob- 
tain data from national organizations, letters to arrange for inter- 
views, letters to the local theater manager, and letters ordering 
materials were some of the types used. Each letter was checked 
before it was sent, and possible improvements were discussed with 
the individual. If any corrections were necessary, the letter was re- 
written and again submitted for approval. As the semester pro- 
gressed, capable students were asked to answer some of the inquiries 
which had been received. 
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Several students formulated a questionnaire on student motion- 
picture preferences and presented it to the class for revision. The 
final sheet of twenty-eight questions was given to nine hundred 
junior and senior high-school students. The results were tabulated 
and used in a special report. 

Discussions played a prominent part in the course. These were 
sometimes held as “club meetings,” with students acting as club 
officers. Many discussions were informal. Parliamentary procedure 
was emphasized whenever the need arose. 

At intervals amateur or professional movies were shown during 
class time and then discussed by the group. After the showing of a 
propaganda film the students discussed the issues which were pre- 
sented by the film and the points which the opponents of the film 
might stress. The flaws in the film’s argument were made evident 
as the discussion progressed. That students should learn to recog- 
nize propaganda was one of the conclusions reached when the whole 
case had been reviewed carefully. 

Current theatrical films were very popular discussion topics. 
Class members saw fourteen feature pictures as a group. When only 
a few students had seen a particular film they discussed it, and in 
some cases others were persuaded to see it. Discussions of individual 
films and groups of films covered such topics as plot, humor, light- 
ing, pictorial composition, sound and musical effects, editing, per- 
sonal problems presented, title, cost of production, advertising, re- 
views, and probable popularity. The study guides edited by Max J. 
Herzberg and Dr. William Lewin and published by Educational and 
Recreational Guides, Incorporated,‘ were very helpful in our dis- 
cussion of individual pictures. 

Reports on books and magazine articles about motion pictures 
were given by class members. On specified dates, as class discussion 
followed certain general topics, the entire class read background 
material from Film and School by Helen Rand and Richard Lewis5 
and How To Appreciate Motion Pictures by Edgar Dale.® The school 


4 Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York City. 

s National Council of Teachers of English, Film and School (New York: D. Apple- 
ton—Century Co., 1937). 

® “Payne Fund Studies” (New York: Macmillan Co., 1934). 
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library’s collection of materials on the movies was used extensively 
throughout the year. General library reference books, consulted fre- 
quently, enabled the students to learn more about the subject mat- 
ter treated in motion-picture programs. 

The general topics considered by the class in its discussions in- 
cluded the history of the motion picture, distribution of films, film 
careers, screen publications, foreign films, newsreels, national 
awards, censorship, and future developments. 

The technical phases of the motion-picture elective were enjoyed 
by the students. During the course each student learned how to 
operate a sixteen-millimeter motion-picture projector. Those who 
learned quickly were asked to instruct other class members. Stu- 
dents who passed a projection test were given an opportunity to 
show films for the school’s audiovisual department during the 
semester. 

Each member of the class received instruction in the operation of 
a motion-picture camera, along with other techniques needed for the 
making of amateur movies. Field work included the taking of 
motion pictures in and near the school. This was preceded by plan- 
ning in the classroom, where rough shooting scripts were written. 
On location the first plan required considerable revision. Subsequent 
plans made by the students were subject to fewer changes, however. 

From this type of experience the group not only learned the good 
techniques of production but also acquired ideas that were very 
helpful in the judging of commercial motion pictures. In its efforts 
to secure satisfactory lighting the class learned what is considered to 
be good lighting. In preparing the shooting scripts for their own 
productions the students learned the importance of making clear the 
theme and background in the first few minutes of the film, of “hook- 
ing’’ the attention of the audience at the beginning and at successive 
intervals, and of building up the audience-interest until a climax is 
reached. 

The members of the class, with the help of the production group 
of the school’s photoplay club, are now at work on a film dealing 
with the community’s water supply. The film, as planned, will be 
the first of a series to be made over a period of years on various 
phases of community life. 
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The preceding paragraphs indicate the beginnings of a school 
elective in the motion picture. The course as presented is the prod- 
uct of a year of experience. It is not the only course of its kind in 
existence. Many units on the motion picture are being taught in 
high schools throughout the United States. In Weequahic High 
School, Newark, New Jersey, a similar elective is being offered to 
students. 

Is this type of elective worth while? In our particular case 
I would answer in the affirmative. The teacher has spent an en- 
joyable year in a field that provides a wealth of live material for 
the awakening of student interest. The administrator has had an 
elective to offer to the noncollege student, a course that is geared 
to the student’s everyday life and experience. The student who has 
participated in the class activities has had a worth-while experience; 
he has learned how to select and judge motion pictures more ef- 
fectively; he understands the motion picture more fully than he did 
when he began the course; he has improved some of his speaking and 
writing techniques; lastly, he has enjoyed his year’s experiences with 
materials which play an important part in his life today and will 
probably play a very important part in his life tomorrow. 


ENGLISH, A LANGUAGE 
LOUIS C. ZAHNER’ 


When we stop to consider that English is, after all, a language, 
it is astonishing to see how little attention we English teachers have 
given to a scrutiny of the workings of language, how little we think 
of ourselves as language teachers at all. We have, for instance, 
haled into the English classroom, or at least allowed to be deposited 
there, any activity in which words play any part. Since society is 
highly verbal, this means that the English course has become the 
repository—or dump, if you will—for almost everything. Since we 
generally carry on our table conversations in English, table conversa- 


t Teacher of English at Groton School, Groton, Mass.; lecturer on the teaching of 
English, Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
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tion has become the responsibility of the English teacher, and it has 
been but a short step from this to lessons in table manners and in 
setting a table for an informal luncheon or a formal dinner party. 
Since the “‘movies” are also “‘talkies,” they too have planted them- 
selves in the English classroom, and, once in, they have been taught 
not as one of the means of communication but as a mechanical 
device, and pupils have learned with awe and admiration that it 
takes twenty tons of cellophane to make a sunbeam. 

We were, once upon a time, teachers of language; or at least, we 
were teachers of what we believed was language. Language teaching, 
in the English classroom, took two main forms—grammar and 
rhetoric. The methods and materials used to teach English, the lan- 
guage, were those that might have been successful in teaching a 
highly inflected language to foreigners; though I am told today that 
these methods have been discredited even by most teachers of for- 
eign languages. 

Our teaching of formal grammar and systematized rhetoric did 
not produce gratifying results. The pupils themselves became res- 
tive. College teachers and businessmen turned on the schoolteacher 
with the cry, “You aren’t teaching them how to speak, write, read, 
or think.’ So, quite naturally, we dropped most of what we were 
doing under the name of language. We condemned the teaching of 
language because the only thing we knew as language teaching did 
not accomplish what it set out to accomplish. 

At this point, we might have stopped to reconsider language and 
its teaching. We might have asked ourselves whether our accepted 
methods for teaching grammar and rhetoric were actually based 
on a realistic view of the way words work. That would have been 
a reasonable step; but we did not take it. Instead, we struck the 
flag of language, and welcomed into the fort a countless host of 
activities that had a chance connection with words. 

There is now beginning to be felt the same disquiet about the ac- 
tivities program that was felt earlier about the older grammar-and- 
rhetoric approach to the teaching of English. There are unmistak- 
able signs that all is not well; that the miracle has not come off; that 
mere motivation has not produced learning. Teachers who are al- 
ready beginning to question the whole activities philosophy counsel 
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a return to the older methods, perhaps forgetting their former failure 
and sterility. Grammar has its champions again in increasing num- 
bers. To be sure, they call it now “functional” grammar; but the 
same old wolf is plainly distinguishable under all the wool. On the 
side of rhetoric, the plea is being made for a return to the direct 
teaching of narration, exposition, description, and argument. The 
old rules, the old categorical terms, are beginning to be heard again 
in the land. 

Are we hopelessly fenced in, or is there a way out? Must it be 
one course or the other? At least it seems clear that English, as 
usual, stands at a crucial point of its development; that we English 
teachers should stop, look, listen, before rushing to a decision. First, 
let us be clear about one or two important facts. 

A teacher of English cannot escape the inevitable conditions 
placed upon him by the fact that English is a language. Whether 
he knows it or not, in everything he does he is a teacher of, and in, a 
language. He may long ago have jettisoned grammar and rhetoric 
and anything else he considers to be the paraphernalia of language- 
teaching. He may be immersed in activities programs, spending all 
his time and that of his pupils in organizing clubs and studying the 
technicalities of broadcasting, moving-picture projection, or tele- 
phoning. He may emphatically deny that he knows or cares anything 
about linguistic theory. Yet, in everything he does, some set of 
linguistic principles is implied. At every turn, he teaches as if he 
held some theory of language, good or bad. All his teaching, whether 
he is conscious of it or not, is consistent with some theory of lan- 
guage, inconsistent with others. When he dropped grammar and 
rhetoric, he did not leave language behind. 

If this is true, it should be clear that the first responsibility of the 
English teacher is to make explicit the linguistic principles implicit 
in what he is doing; or, put the other way around, to study the work- 
ings of words until he has clearly in his mind explicit generaliza- 
tions about language and its operations in thinking and in communi- 
cation. These generalizations or theories may be tentative, con- 
stantly on the move, ever changing. He should never stop trying 
to sharpen them here and expand them there. The important thing 
is that they should be conscious, explicit. If we teach English with- 
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out knowing what linguistic principles are all wrapped up in our 
teaching, we are like astronomers trying to teach the position of the 
stars without knowledge of any system of astronomy. Our methods, 
our materials, the ideas we teach, are confused; and they will not 
bear up under a vigorous and realistic examination. Once we have 
our theories explicit, on the other hand, we can build method and 
materials upon them, revising or discarding present methods and 
devising new and more consistent and defensible ones. 

If the activities that have been introduced into English class- 
rooms have any validity as content of English courses, it is be- 
cause they are activities in which words are used. They all have in 
common this foundation upon words. Letter-writing, editing, or- 
ganizing and running clubs, telephoning, tea-table conversation, 
moving-picture production and criticism, radio listening and broad- 
casting, all these activities are word activities. Words are their com- 
mon element. If we teach language effectively, we are also teaching 
the only part of these activities that concerns us as English teachers. 
A competent teaching of language would give a pupil the power to 
use words efiectively in all his activities, in these that have been 
introduced into the schoolroom and many besides. For we must re- 
member that it is folly to believe that we can bring into our schools 
all the activities of life; especially is it folly to believe that we can 
bring into class all the activities which, in modern civilization, in- 
volve language. Even could we do so, we might be teaching a set 
of stock responses to be made in particular situations; but we 
should hardly be teaching effective communication and straight 
thinking. 

What we need, then, is language teaching that will be applicable 
in all the situations in life in which words will be used. The situa- 
tions themselves are legion, unforeseen and unforeseeable. Only if 
our teaching is based on sound principles can it provide the pupil 
with the ability to communicate and to think with words in any 
situation whatever. 

These must be principles, as I have said, that bear scrutiny— 
principles realistically derived from observation. They would not 
be a set of rules for pupils to learn. In fact, pupils might never hear 
the principles stated as such. They would, however, be principles 
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known explicitly to the teacher, upon which he bases his teaching, 
with which his teaching is consistent. They would, moreover, be 
principles capable of effective translation into classroom practice. 

Our grammar and rhetoric failed not because there is any peda- 
gogical weakness in the idea of teaching English grammar and 
rhetoric to boys and girls, but because what we taught and what we 
are still teaching were not and are not English grammar and rhetoric, 
but a series of rules, derived from heaven knows where, mostly 
from Latin, perhaps, to which the living language is supposed to 
conform—but doesn’t. For example, how can we say that we “gain 
conciseness by using infinitives as adjectives and adverbial modi- 
fiers,” or that we ‘‘increase exactness and ease by using gerunds as 
objects of verbs and prepositions,” or that, in our telephone conver- 
sations, we gain “ease, clarity, conciseness, emphasis, and effective- 
ness by using relative clauses in the oblique cases, or gerunds or 
infinitives as sentence subjects’’? 

This sort of thing, by turning the use of language into a verbal 
and grammatical rite removed from any realities, defeats the main 
purpose of the teaching of language, which I take to be the anchoring 
of words to the realities for which they stand. These realities cannot 
be analyzed in terms of gerunds and retained objects, but in terms 
of things, people and their feelings, and relationships. 

Or how can we any longer turn to the old rhetoric and teach the 
forms of discourse as four separate entities—narration, description, 
argument, exposition—confidently going ahead to examine these in 
vacuo, regardless of the situations that are being put into words or of 
the conditions or setting of the communication, and propounding a 
set of rules for writing or understanding these forms, one by one? 
We have only to go from our empty categories and sterile rules to 
the living language to see that our cherished divisions break down— 
that an argument may, for instance, be mostly a narration, or an 
exposition purely a description. 

Let us look at the teaching of vocabulary. Once we see clearly 
that the basis of word meaning is in experience, we realize that vo- 
cabulary that is merely verbal memorization unattached to the 
realities of experience is likely to result only in a superficial and 
shallow use of windy words. We realize, too, that a word by itself 
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has no fixed meaning, that a word must be understood and inter- 
preted in its context or setting, and that the meaning of a passage 
cannot be got by stringing together the dictionary definitions of its 
words. There is no royal road to vocabulary-building. In fact, we 
begin to see that it is more important for a pupil to learn how to 
control fully the words that he has than to rush into learning many 
new ones only remotely connected with what he has experienced or 
needs to express. The use of Basic English has clearly shown that 
we can express most of what we have to say within a vocabulary 
of 850 words, and that we express it much more clearly in the 
process of putting it into a limited, operational vocabulary. I do 
not mean that we should go about limiting our pupils’ vocabularies, 
or that we should call a halt to our efforts to increase their vocab- 
ularies by the addition of words that will help them order and manip- 
ulate their growing experience. I merely suggest that the principles, 
methods, and ends of vocabulary-building may need further study. 

Much the same might be said of our teaching pupils that certain 
words, by themselves, are ‘‘vivid”’ or “picturesque,” or better to use, 
regardless of the situation in which they are being used. Similarly, 
we might examine our practice of teaching “sentence variety” re- 
gardless of the situation being put into words and without considera- 
tion of the question as to whether or not the pupil has seen in life 
the subordinate relationships we are asking him to put into words. 

These principles of language lead us to examine some of our favorite 
grammatical concepts and to use a limited number of grammatical 
categories as instruments for a more precise examination of meaning. 
We begin to question, to restate, to expand, the old rules. Does an 
adjective always describe a noun? In “a square book,” “square” 
does describe the book. But if I call a book a “good” book, am I 
describing a quality inherent in the book or simply stating my opin- 
ion of the book and describing my feelings toward it? 

Metaphor, similarly, under these principles, ceases to be merely 
an ornament to poetic language and is seen for what it is—the 
great creative and expansive force of language, without which we 
can communicate scarcely any ideas beyond those that deal with 
physical things. Metaphor, its analysis and use, becomes one of 
the central points of the teaching of English—not primarily the 
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exotic, self-conscious purple metaphor, but the everyday metaphor 
of prose, the metaphor of the history, social studies, and science 
textbook. 

These are only a few of the implications of the analysis of lan- 
guage set forth in Miss Tyler’s paper. The principles upon which 
that analysis is based seem to me to be at once the most sound and 
for the teacher of English the most promising and fruitful. 

This view of language has more to offer than a revision of present 
methods and materials. It adds much. Perhaps its greatest contri- 
bution is the concept of the intricate relationships between words 
and realities, the different levels of words from our experiences in 
the world of the senses. Much of our education today takes place 
at a high level of abstraction. Our pupils deal not with “pens’’ 
and “plows” but with ‘‘power” and “‘labor.” A man cannot find 
his way around intelligently in the modern world unless he has 
learned that there is not a single thing corresponding to every word 
and unless he has learned how to translate into levels nearer opera- 
tions and experience these words that stand not for single things, 
but for complex relationships. 

What about accepted methods and materials for such teaching? 

At present they do not exist. That is, there is no textbook 
that is based consistently upon these principles of language. Per- 
haps this is fortunate. Once methods and materials get into text- 
books, they are too likely to become formal guides to perfunctory 
teaching. 

Certain methods have been used experimentally with some suc- 
cess, and eventually a competent body of teaching materials may 
be assembled. Most of the methods now in use stem from the work 
done by I. A. Richards in Cambridge University, the results of which 
are published in his books Practical Criticism and Interpretation in 
Teaching. The best starting-point, at the moment, seems to be in 
the detailed analysis of the full meanings of comparatively short 
passages of prose and poetry. It has been found that such close at- Cc 
tention to meanings in what the pupil reads is reflected in what he 
writes. In his writing he becomes interested not in gerunds, retained 


2 Practical Criticism (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929); Interpretation in 
Teaching (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1938). 
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objects, and relative pronouns in oblique cases, but in clear defini- 
tion, in logical sequences, in relating what he writes as accurately 
as possible to the realities of whatever he is writing about, in con- 
veying the full effects he intends. 

This is hard matter to reduce to the pages of a textbook. But 
successful teaching springs not from a successful textbook but 
from a teacher. Of far more importance than a textbook is a teacher 
who is turning over in his mind the fascinating questions of the ways 
of words; a teacher who is building upon sound principles and ten- 
able theories of language; a teacher who is able to drive into a 
chance opening in any recitation and to give realistic treatment to 
language problems as they occur. 


THE SINGLE-WORD FALLACY 


I. EDELMAN*™ 


Some years ago? I discussed in these pages the emotional content 
of words, showing how the propagandist by careful selection em- 
ploys certain words in preference to others to seduce and persuade 
the mind, where reason would not lend itself to the job. The subject 
has grown in importance. Since then, much has been written,’ and 
an organization has been established to help the public to distinguish 
in the news the interested from the disinterested.‘ In this article I 
should like to examine not the same, but a somewhat similar, idea 
in its purely logical aspect. It is my intention to indicate how fallacy 
may lurk in even a single word. Against this fallacy the thoughtful 
person, of course, would want to guard. The significance of the 
problem to the English teacher is easily deducible. 

First, there is a neat device whereby the proponent of a weak or 
corrupt position wraps himself in a noble garment and points to the 


Teacher of English in the West Philadelphia High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2 This Journal, February, 1935. 

3 The Tyranny of Words, by Stuart Chase, for example. 

4 Institute for Propaganda Analysis, New York City. 
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garment instead of to his miserable self. The government official, 
wishing to retain his power (and pelf), makes it appear that an at- 
tack upon him is an attack upon GOVERNMENT. His opponents are 
trying, he claims, to destroy the GOVERNMENT. Clearly this is sub- 
versive. In my city we have just passed through a campaign in 
which a candidate scolded his rival for saying mean things about the 
administration—it wasn’t loyal to the city government. Allow this 
kind of reasoning, and a set of scoundrels, once seated, are seated 
forever. 

The lawyer, too, has found frequent occasion to employ this 
fallacy. He identifies himself with the LAw. Any interference with 
him, he would have you think, is interference with the Law. And 
arousing deep passions is criticism of a clergyman, when that clergy- 
man dresses himself in the garments of the CHURCH. At this mo- 
ment there are hundreds of thousands of persons who believe that 
condemnation of Father Coughlin’s activities is an attack upon the 
Catholic church.5 

Here, then, in the use of the single word government, law, or church, 
when what is meant is administrator, lawyer, or minister, is con- 
cealed a fallacy. “You all do know this garment well.”” We may 
call it “Vague Generality.” 

But more widespread and far more difficult to detect is the fallacy 
latinistically called petitio principii, or begging the question. The er- 
ror here is, indeed, so natural that we all slip into it unaware and so 
subtle that it requires instruction to perceive it. It consists of affirm- 
ing the point in debate, that is, you assert your conclusion as a 
premise and proceed to arrive at that conclusion. Why, I ask, can 
you see through glass? Because, you reply, it is transparent. The 
science teacher who tells the eager little student in front of him that 
the apple falls because gravity pulls it down is guilty of this vice; 
for he has told the student nothing and given a word instead of an 
explanation. 

Now this easy error is due to the constitution of our speech. It 

5 The skeptical and alert reader may perhaps read into this statement a bit of coun- 
terpropaganda on the part of the writer. That is his right, of course, and illustrates one 


of the features of propaganda, viz., that any statement, even one intended to serve the 
purpose only of disinterested instruction, is suspect. 
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arises in part from the tendency to slide from a word into its syn- 
onym, when, in point of fact, there are no precise synonyms. Used 
deliberately by the propagandist, it is rank deception and shameful 
immorality. Let us look at three ways of asserting a simple state- 
ment: 

A says: Congress intends to pass the bill tomorrow. 

B says: Congress promises to pass the bill tomorrow. 

C says: Congress threatens to pass the bill tomorrow. 


Are these statements the same? By no means. I have learned some- 
thing about each of the speakers from them. A has no interest in 
the bill—he is indifferent—or, if interested, he does not show it. 
B favors the bill; and C has an adverse interest in it. 

The attitude of each of these lies concealed in the verb. A’s 
word is colorless; B’s word is not only filled with hope, but B means 
to impress upon his hearer the desirability of the law; C wishes to 
persuade his hearer that the law is bad. And this without any argu- 
ment, for or against, having been made. 

Logicians have given names to these varying modes of expression. 
Certain words designate an object or idea without any sentiment of 
approbation or disapprobation attaching to them. Such words may 
be called “neutral.” Certain words designate an object or idea carry- 
ing with them a sentiment of approbation. Such words may be 
called “‘eulogistic.”” Certain words designate an object or idea with a 
sentiment of disapprobation attaching to them. Such words may be 
called “dyslogistic.” Some words of the neutral kind are desire, 
labor, disposition, character, habit, etc. Some words of the eulogistic 
kind that a propagandist might use are industry, honor, piety, 
generosity, gratitude. Some words of the dyslogistic kind are Just, 
avarice, luxury, covetousness, prodigality. 

The propagandist’s trick is now easy to perceive. If he is inter- 
ested favorably in a person or measure, he employs eulogistic terms; 
if he is in opposition, he employs dyslogistic terms. The fallacy, 
of course, exists in the fact that these terms, whether eulogistic or 
dyslogistic, are judgments passed on the persons or measure, when, 
indeed, those judgments need first to be proved. The neutral terms 
are cast out of the propagandist’s quiver; he has no use for them. 
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Who does need neutral terms? The seeker after truth. The 
scientist who merely wishes to understand and has no interest in 
persuading, tries to avoid, with almost passionate zeal, the other 
two types. Indeed, he uses a special language of his own (created 
perhaps partly for this reason)—one that will not take on any 
coloration from circumstances or permit itself to be interpreted. 
His language consists often, not of words at all, which are treacher- 
ous and pliable, but of mathematics, equations, and symbols. 

A passing word about lawyers. A superficial consideration might 
lead to the belief that the law, trying to steer an equal and impartial 
course between two litigants, would attempt to develop a neutral 
vocabulary. Such consideration might be strengthened by the 
knowledge that the law is equipped with a loaded briefcase of defi- 
nitions of very strict and accurate expression. But alas! it is lawyers 
who try cases. And quite contrary to the habit of scientists they 
are not at all concerned with truth. Indeed, each one in a dispute 
is an interested party. With respect to his own client, he calls upon 
his eulogistic vocabulary; with respect to his opponent he calls upon 
a larger dyslogistic vocabulary. From the conflict between the two 
interested parties the pretense is maintained that truth will emerge. 
How ridiculous! Indeed, a judge is called in, a bewildered man try- 
ing to find his way between two misleading signposts. 

Moreover, over against the definitions with which the law is 
well supplied is a formidable set of make-believe ideas, which the 
lawyers themselves call fictions, and precedents which haven’t, in 
some matters, been re-examined in a hundred years, and assump- 
tions which no one but lawyers would assume. 

Certain departments of government, at times, follow avidly the 
practice here described. The state department frequently employs 
the words honor and dignity. The Treasury finds a use for the words 
liberality (alias depredation) and expenditure (alias waste). The navy 
perhaps speaks of defense when it means offense. The department of 
commerce prefers subsidy to favors. Do you recall the infant in- 
dustries of the good old days, which were big and rich? A sound 
reason for a particular policy may be stated; a bad reason requires a 
good name. 
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Examine the following words arranged in pairs: 


Eulogistic Dyslogistic 
improvement innovation (experiment) 
influence corruption 
liberty license 
reform radicalism (or socialism, com- 

munism, or even New Deal) 
use abuse 
union racket 
protective-custody imprisonment 
gift bribe 
order tyranny 
discussion prattle 
liberality extravagance 
transition revolution 


You observe readily that each word is like its fellow in the other 
column with a different coloration. But there is yet another charac- 
teristic to observe. In some degree one is a particular under the 
other which is more general. Thus improvements may be subsumed 
under innovations. Improvements are, of course, innovations. Now 
this fact gives the propagandist his cue. If his personal interest will 
not be served by a proposed change (neutral term) he looks for a 
general term to which a degree of unpopularity attaches and calls 
the improvement innovation. No sensible politician attacks im- 
provements; and on the side of honesty, too, he may defend himself, 
for is not an improvement an innovation? The reverse is likewise 
true. The propagandist favorably interested in a measure which 
will not bear too close examination finds a general term to which 
attaches a degree of popularity and under which general term his 
measure may logically be included and refers to it by the general 
eulogistic term. 

In conclusion, it should not be out of order to mention most 
briefly an incident which recently occurred in one of our schools. 
A Nazi-minded* leaflet appeared in the teachers’ mailboxes with a 
derogatory reference to democracy. No word is dearer to an Ameri- 


6 Dyslogistic term—mine. 
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can, teacher or no teacher, thai this word. The author, well knowing 
this feeling without doubt, wrote: ‘““Have no part in the prattle’ 
about ‘democracy.’ 

And now, dear reader, watch your step! 


AS WE REVIEW UNIFICATION 
MARK A. NEVILLE’ 


The teaching of English, in general, is severely criticized. It is said 
that the speaking and writing of pupils leaves much to be desired; 
that the reading abilities are in general quite inadequate; and that 
very few pupils have a taste for literature of recognized excellence. 
Educational philosophers, curriculum specialists, and some English 
teachers have reached the conclusion that English taught apart 
from the actual and vital experiences of pupils has failed to con- 
tribute sufficiently to practical and aesthetic aspects of living. No 
intelligent educators have denied the value of English as an area 
in the process of education; many, however, question the methods 
of teaching. That the teaching of English is important in the educa- 
tion of boys and girls is certainly true. It is for most of our pupils 
the “whole means of expression, the attainment of which makes 
them articulate and intelligible human beings, able to inherit the 
past, to possess the present, and to confront the future.”’ Pupils who 
are not able to claim their inheritance in the fullest sense of the 
word are those pupils who lack command of their language. The 
inability to command language must be charged to the methods of 
teaching and learning. 

The traditional viewpoint that has influenced the teaching of 
English is that the language should be taught in terms of classifica- 
tion. That is, language should be presented in logical sequence, and 
the pupil should study the classification of expression by sentences, 
subjects, predicates, parts of speech, phrases, and clauses. Litera- 


7 Italics mine. § Quotation marks in the leaflet. 
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ture should be taught as a body of great material which must be 
analyzed critically and in great detail in order to get the author’s 
meaning and should also be used as a vehicle for the teaching of 
reading skills and techniques. This traditional approach makes min- 
imum essentials of language more important than the experiences 
which actually provide material for language study and measures 
literature appreciation in terms of tests in reading ability and com- 
prehension and relegates feeling to a very small place of importance. 

This concept of English is that the study is primarily concerned 
with subject matter set out to be learned. As a result, the material 
is more important than the pupil, and actual pupil experience is 
recognized as valuable only in isolated instances. The implications 
drawn from the traditional procedures is that presenting facts and 
skills apart from experience creates a real learning situation. That 
such is not the case is amply proved by the statements of “philoso- 
phy” seen in such works as Reorganization of English in Secondary 
Schools, published in 1917, and in such contemporary works as An 
Experience Curriculum in English and a Correlated Curriculum. 
There is definitely a gap between the “philosophy” of teaching Eng- 
lish and the “‘practice” as seen in the traditional approach. 

A new viewpoint regarding the method of teaching English has 
naturally resulted from the criticism of the traditional methods. 
Ideas and emotions are now recognized as fundamental to the ac- 
quisition of good language habits and to the appreciation of litera- 
ture. The ideas and emotions that result from pupil purposeful 
activity direct attention to the attitudes, ideals, facts, skills, and 
techniques necessary to the full realization of experience. Thus, by 
using experience, English is taught as a part of the total process of 
living, and not as a partial process valuable in and for itself. 

The concept of learning that naturally follows the new viewpoint 
is that the individual learns best on his own level of understanding. 
His experiences as a living person in and out of school should de- 
termine the activities that provide for an analysis of his interests 
and needs, and should create the situations through which specific lan- 
guage skills and techniques are acquired as necessary supplements 
to the growing expression of his thought. The implications seen in 
the new procedure indicate freedom for the individual to meet situa- 
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tions by planning, selecting, executing, and judging his growth ac- 
tivities. 

This freedom of the individual to plan and to execute has resulted 
in an organization of experiences called the unit of work. Units are 
of many and various types, but the most popular seem to be the 
“topic unit,” “generalization unit,” “cultural unit,’ and ‘“‘experience 
unit.”’ I think that the organization in the John Burroughs School 
could be called the ‘‘generalization-experience unit.” 

Now it’s one thing to organize teaching procedures in terms of a 
sound theory and another thing to put that theory into practice. 
I take it that the function of the unified course is to create a design 
that will close the gap between theory and practice. That we teach- 
ers of English hold to a theory in harmony with the best contempo- 
rary thinking is clearly seen in the writings of our colleagues; that 
we have difficulty in effecting practical application of the principles 
is evidenced by our own dissatisfactions with the results of our 
work—even in unification. 

In the John Burroughs School, this dissatisfaction, not only with 
the organization of the English courses but with all other course 
organizations, culminated in curriculum revision beginning in 1929. 
We studied various ideas about education and curriculum revision, 
and as a result concluded that subject-matter boundaries should 
be broken down and in their stead should emerge an organization 
designed to show the fundamental relationships among all pupil- 
subject-matter experiences. The “core” of the framework was the 
social studies, and the experiences to be realized were stated in terms 
of generalizations from which problems were drawn. In theory the 
needs and interests of the pupils were paramount; in practice the 
“experiences” were correlated subject matters usually planned in 
advance by the teachers. Social studies, English, science, and math- 
ematics became the pivotal points from which emanated expression 
in speech, writing, and many aspects of the fine arts. Such themes 
as ‘How Man Learned To Conquer His Environment,” “Science in 
Everyday Living,” and ‘‘Life in St. Louis as Seen through Litera- 
ture’ were used. These generalizations were selected for their rich- 
ness and variety, and for their effectiveness in providing the situa- 
tions for practice that leads to the mastery of related skills and tech- 
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niques. Furthermore, the unit was to provide for group and indi- 
vidual activities, self-direction, freedom of expression in many media, 
and for faculty-pupil planning. The teachers concerned with the 
“unified program” worked well together; and the pupils were en- 
thusiastic. 

As our first, fine, careless rapture for the innovation subsided, we 
gradually assumed a deliberate, critical attitude toward the pro- 
gram. The teachers didn’t find practical application in the class- 
room so effective as the discussion of theory and organization in 
faculty meetings. Pupils were anxious for intensive experience which 
interest they felt the extensiveness of the organization prohibited. 
Gradually we changed. 

First, mathematics “‘needed” more time for work in the funda- 
mental processes; next, a skills period was organized for the English 
work; and, finally, science and social studies drifted apart and as- 
sumed their more traditional shapes. At the end of the six-year 
period we again found ourselves “teaching” English, mathematics, 
science, social studies, and the general arts at specified times in the 
day. We were not succeeding in integrating pupil living by the 
methods of organization we followed; so it was natural to seek a 
more intelligent approach to guidance by re-examining the teaching 
and learning process. 

Our examination indicated that our method of organizing for 
unification was stated in terms of life-values, but that the course as 
actually operated created a breadth of experience in the same old 
subject-matter values. We were giving better direction to subject 
matter, but no better direction to pupil growth. Our conclusion was, 
and is, that it is not possible to develop pupil personality, thinking 
processes, group adjustments, and concepts of living merely by uni- 
fying subject matter with the hope that it will be more functional. 

Our attention is now being directed toward the problem of pupil 
growth. It is true that we have always been concerned about it; 
but concern is not enough; definite specific study of the problem is 
demanded if real unification is to function. Specifically the teachers 
are asking, “What is the function of ‘English’ in the educative proc- 
ess?”’ We have learned that English will not function adequately as 
an incidental of a narrow or broad subject-matter organization. We 
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have also learned that English does not function adequately if 
taught as a subject-matter course in and for itself. Therefore, we 
are forced to the conclusion that English is important only if it is 
recognized as a condition of school life. As a condition of school 
life, English has a twofold function: it is a social-practical process 
and a social-aesthetic process. The social-practical process is a nec- 
essary part of all teaching and learning regardless of specialization 
and intensity of attention; the social-aesthetic process is also the 
result of wide integrated experience, but must be guided by one 
with the ability to receive and transmit feeling and emotion. 

The social-practical process must be regarded as an essential 
aspect of all teaching and learning whatever the organized plan may 
be. It must not be organized as a subject-matter course in and for 
itself. Such an organization as far as the function of language as 
communication is concerned is based upon the fallacy that we teach 
language in order to have it function at some remote time. As a 
result we treat pupils outside the English class as if they possess 
language. In English for the English, George Sampson points out: 
“Much of the failure in elementary and secondary education is due 
to the fact that children do not possess language and are treated as 
if they do. We neglect to give the beginner the beginnings of things 
—the language he has to use in all he does.’”’ We must admit that 
all the pupil does is not done in the organized English class; yet 
we have been trying to make practical English effective through in- 
struction only in organized English classes. We have criticized the 
criticism of the ineffectiveness of our work. We have co-operated 
with other teachers and other subjects in order to bolster our “‘field.”’ 
We have sincerely organized “unified courses” in order to realize a 
greater measure of success. We continue to seek a panacea. We 
can continue to search, in terms of reorganizing subject matter, 
but we will grope eternally if we do. 

The universal function of English in terms of the social-practical 
process will be realized only when all teachers accept the responsi- 
bility of guiding their pupils in the ability (as Sampson puts it) 
(1) to say a plain thing in a plain way, (2) to hear a plain thing in a 
plain way, (3) to read a plain thing in a plain way, and (4) to write 
a plain thing in a plain way. I know that the teacher must be able 
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to do these things before he can teach his pupils to do them, but 
I also know that he will never accept the responsibility until teachers 
in training in liberal-arts colleges and in colleges of education assume 
a more intelligent attitude toward the teaching and learning process, 
and until a course in English as a function of school life is part of 
the preparation of all prospective teachers regardless of their spe- 
cialties. 

It is no easy matter to suggest a simple procedure that will help 
teachers in service to assume their responsibilities in making the 
social-practical process function. Many procedures have been tried 
and found wanting. Having an English teacher in every classroom 
in order to determine the number of pupils who need remedial work 
is poor economy, presents peculiar problems in administration, and 
calls the attention of the pupils to the inability of their regular 
teacher to teach them what the school believes they should know. 
Teaching English as an incidental aspect of a unified course results 
in superficial work or in the creation of a skills period to supple- 
ment the “regular” work of the unit. Such a procedure makes co- 
operating teachers consider English merely as a skills subject with 
very little relation to the more important functions of education. 
If English is to function as a social-practical process, all teachers 
must be trained to teach language as the basis of communication. 
In the John Burroughs School the administration sees the need for 
making the faculty conscious of this fact as the starting-point. 
Faculty meetings are frequently devoted to the subject of general 
English instruction. Members of the English department with the 
co-operation of teachers from other areas have set up certain stand- 
ards for speech in all activities. These standards are insisted upon 
universally. A discussion of reading skills and techniques resulted 
in a study of the reading habits of pupils in all areas. From this 
study standards for reading instruction in English, social studies, 
mathematics, and science were agreed upon. Standards for written 
work were likewise set up. Many teachers in areas other than Eng- 
lish have felt a personal need to review the social-practical process 
of language and have been successful in applying their understand- 
ing to their teaching. By this method we have all realized the im- 
portance of language as an integrating force in education rather 
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than as a supplementary incidental to subject-matter organization. 
To date we have not dispensed with the organized English class. 
We did that once, before we were ready, and shall not leap hereafter 
before we look. We are now in the process of looking intently. Our 
new experiences teach us that real unification begins with complete 
faculty understanding. 

The social-aesthetic process seen in the twofold function of Eng- 
lish is in the troublesome world of feeling. It shows us a way of 
thinking and living on a higher plane than we find in practical ordi- 
nary daily experiences. The function of literature is to complete 
experience. It is a necessary supplement in all areas of human living, 
and, therefore, is an integral part of any unit organization. All too 
frequently the literature aspects of a unit are presented as some- 
thing worthy of exploration provided that there is time to read for 
pleasure after the more important things are studied. Such practice 
results in little or no experience in creative reading or creative writ- 
ing. Successful unification includes time for reading; not only read- 
ing for information about topics, but time for the reading that 
throws light upon man’s travels in the realms of gold—travels which 
are not necessarily an escape from reality but the creation of another 
reality. Furthermore, unification that prevents the reading of litera- 
ture that is not directly in line with the unit experiences smacks of 
totalitarian practice within the framework of democratic theory. 
We must be careful to guard against the fallacy in the thinking that 
literature is valuable only as it throws light upon a “problem.” 
That is one of its values. Its more important values lie in the field 
of creative reception. 

It seems to me that organizing literature as subject matter to be 
taught either in an English class or in a unified course has been a 
doubtful experiment. It has led us to the doubtful organizations 
called “literary history,” “‘meanings,” “types,” and “periods.” 
Much of the time is devoted to book reviews and to chatter about 
characters. The recent “extensive reading” program has done much 
to moderate the traditional program and has pointed the way to 
more intelligent unification. It has done more in equalizing oppor- 
tunity to explore individual interests than any other plan I know 
anything about. Under the sympathetic and understanding guid- 
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ance of one qualified to guide, it has widened the range of pupil 
experience and has set the stage for creative expression. 

It has been my purpose today to point out that unification is not 
necessarily the result of organizations called “unit courses” or “unified 
experiences.” Theoretically, life-values may be set up; but if sub- 
ject-matter values continue to dominate in practice then we fail to 
realize the meaning of unification. Real unification depends upon 
an understanding of the teaching and learning process and the func- 
tion of subject matter. The twofold function of English as a social- 
practical and a social-aesthetic process must be understood by all 
teachers before unification can be realized. Subject-matter special- 
ists, including English teachers, must substitute for methods, a 
doubtful psychology, and specialization an understanding—I mean 
a real understanding—of the democratic process, a knowledge and 
understanding of human beings, and a knowledge and understanding 
of the culture, especially the culture in which their pupils move. Then 
we will understand the function of unification in widening the scope 
of subject maiter and in giving more intelligent direction to growth. 

Have I der,jed the theory of unification? I don’t think so. If we are 
really sincery in our expression of the importance of the mother- 
tongue as a ;nedium of communication, it must be accepted as a 
condition of school life and the integrating force in any type of 
organization proposed. If we accept as one ideal of democracy the 
right of all to live as creatively as it is possible for them to do so, 
then we must provide the opportunity. The twofold function of 
English is recognized in daily living; it should be recognized in the 
life called the school. This function, then, is the unifying influence. 


ROUND TABLE 


WE WRITE OUR LIFE-STORIES 


In this school the biography unit comes in the second half of the Sopho- 
more year. The class begins by reading one or more biographies with 
genuine enthusiasm and profit. A day or two before the end of the biog- 
raphy reading, the pupils are asked whether they wouldn’t like to hear 
the biography of a Senior in their own school. The answer is invariably 
yes. The teacher withholds the name of the author, just to add the excite- 
ment of guessing to the fun. 

More autobiographies are demanded and read. The supply of those 
which are both entertaining and exemplary never quite satisfies the appe- 
tite of a class. This supply will last three or four days, however, if one 
allots only the last ten minutes of the period to the purpose. What one 
did before he had an entertaining and exemplary supply is as much of a 
mystery as how my 200-pound uncle ever managed to travel thirty miles 
in a horseless carriage. 

The next step always arouses suspicion, but it is the good-natured, 
willing-to-be-fooled variety. “Suppose you were going to write your auto- 
biography ... .”’ I declare. 

“Are we?’’ someone interrupts immediately. This, with a shade of 
anxiety, from two or three desks at once. 

“Perhaps,” I respond ambiguously. “It’s about time we wrote some- 
thing. Don’t you think you’d like to write an autobiography?” 

There are a few noes at this juncture, but they lack conviction. They 
are balanced by at least an equal number of yeses and definite ripples of 
enthusiasm. 

“Jot down ten or fifteen items you might include in your autobiography 
if you were to write it and make them into an outline,’ you continue. 
“‘Here are a few suggestions.”” You proceed to write them on the board: 


Ancestry—family traditions Embarrassing moments 
Hobbies and pastimes—how you got Friends—the type you like and why 
started, how it is done, or why you Ambitions—plans for the future 
like it Faults or handicaps you are trying to 
Trips you have taken—long or short overcome 
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Pet aversions Amusing incidents at home 
Preferences and tastes in movies, Childhood escapades 
radio, books, politics Pets 


Family—brothers, sisters—are they Ideals—what do you need to be 
like you or different? Have you happy? 
“character” aunts, uncles, or grand- Organizations you belong to 
parents? 


FAMOUS FIRSTS 
First trip to the dentist or doctor 
First day at school 
First date 
First public appearance 
First time away from home 


This is not as difficult as it looked, and the outlines are completed, 
faulty and flawful in spots, heart-warmingly logical and well proportioned 
in others. These are revised, improved, and handed in. 

The next day you begin to angle for titles, if you have not already done 
so. You comment on the surprising fact that an almost endless variety 
is possible and you read off a list of a few that have impressed you in 
previous years. Doubtless it will look surprisingly like this: 


Revelations Philosophy of a Student 
Eight Million Minutes Life Marches On 

A Holiday Baby Just Me 

I Like Life An October Child 
Memories Aged Fifteen 

My Tale Schoolboy Metamorphosis 
To Whom ]t May Concern Happy Days 

From Then till Now True Confessions 

Third Person Singular-Future Perfect Much Ado about Nothing 
Sixteen Years of Dreams After 1923—What? 


Recognizing the fact that the content of an autobiography is often very 
personal—and that frequently the more personal it is the better it helps 
one to understand the pupil—you suggest that those who wish their 
autobiographies to be strictly confidential may mark them that way. You 
promise that you will not read aloud any thus marked to any class present 
or future with wt specific permission. It is a good idea, incidentally, to 
make sure the « fass can spell “confidential.” 

Experience });;s shown that exercises in sentence building and variety 
of diction show, accompany such a project. The paragraph or sentence 
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about entering school will be very colorless unless it has been the subject 
of laboratory experimentation. So will the opening, the closing, the para- 
graph about future plans, and many others. Even the teacher may be 
surprised at the number of different ways an imaginative class can accu- 
mulate of conveying the idea of being born, together with the date of the 
event. 

Sometimes a figure of speech emerges which can become a unifying de- 
vice for the entire opus while it provides an element of variety and origi- 
nality that makes the most commonplace incidents seem distinguished. 
The stage and theater furnish one such scheme in a particularly inviting 
form. Pupils are excessively fond of the simile which makes them prison- 
ers sentenced to hard labor in a penal institution but awaiting parole on 
a June day two or three years distant. 

If the autobiography becomes a term project or the culmination of sev- 
eral weeks of writing, it must include practice in various devices of crea- 
tive writing—sense appeals, visualizing poses, imagery, and other tricks 
of description. Several excellent texts are now available.' That, however, 
is a topic for somebody else to write an article about. It cannot be done 
with a lick and a promise, but it is a fine occasion for as much organized 
endeavor as the imagination of the pupils warrants. 

The technique outlined for the project produces accounts which aver- 
age above five hundred words in length. Practice in distinguishing signifi- 
cant and typical facts or incidents is valuable to pupils and a precaution 
worth the teacher’s while. It is my own experience that slavish following 
of one’s outline is likely to be disastrous. Making an outline gives a pupil 
perspective, but his account becomes too long, too mechanical, or too 
prosy if he proceeds implicitly. Perhaps that is my fault. If so, I know 
of no remedy except to ignore the outline and stress good paragraphs. 
Thus the actual organization is likely to be paragraphical and psycho- 
logical instead of logical, and consequently more spontaneous, more 
literary, more creative, and better proportioned. 

Since one can write effectively only from experience, and since a pupil 
autobiography consists almost wholly of objective narration, the criticism 
that such an assignment makes a pupil too introspective can hardly stand. 
It appeals to pupils for the same reason that memory books do, and can 
scarcely be considered less wholesome. 

tL. A. Sherman, How To Describe and Narrate Visually (New York: Doran, 1925) 


is fine for teachers. Virginia C. Perkins, The Writing of Modern Prose (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1936) has extraordinarily good examples of the various devices listed. 
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No teacher in a large school can read a set of autobiographical accounts 
without becoming a better teacher, more human, more sympathetic, and 
more aware of pupils as individuals. Girls’ advisers and boys’ advisers 
sometimes request copies to file because of the light they throw on the 
problems, talents, background, and attitudes of the children under their 


guidance. 
Warp S. MILLER 
Joun MarsHALL Hicu ScHOOL 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE IN SILHOUETTE 


The Freshmen studying The Lady of the Lake had decided to tell the 
story in pictures. It was to be done by means of twelve silhouettes, so 
that care had to be taken in selecting the lines. A committee was ap- 
pointed, and the girl displaying the greatest leadership was made chair- 
man. Her assistant was the most gifted artist in the class. These two 
girls with their committees decided what dimensions the pictures should 
be, for they wanted the silhouettes uniform in size. All were asked to 
bring samples of their drawing, and when these were submitted twelve 
girls were chosen, and each given one picture to work out. To the rest 
of the pupils were assigned the less important details. It is not easy to 
keep busy and happy thirty pupils of different abilities and varying tem- 
peraments, but the general chairman showed such tact in her attitude 
toward her co-workers that the work went steadily on with no friction 
whatsoever. In the beginning it had been agreed upon to put but two 
lines of the poem under each picture. Where the verses were especially 
musical I would have liked additional lines. Gently and firmly the chair- 
man and her assistant held to the original number, and I respected their 
judgment. All the work was done after school hours and practically all 
in the classroom. 

When the silhouettes were finished and mounted upon a white bristol 
board, they presented a very attractive appearance. At the last it was 
decided to preserve the project, so the pictures were arranged in the form 
of a loose-leaf notebook, the cover was made of black bristol board with 
“Lady of the Lake” embossed in white lettering. This book was dedicated 


to the Freshmen of the future. 
SISTER M. ALExIA TIGHE, O.P. 
SACRED HEART HicH SCHOOL 
OmaHA, NEBRASKA 
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A READING PROJECT 


This project was undertaken with two purposes in mind: (1) to de- 
velop a more co-operative attitude in the children and (2) to get them to 
read something other than books of comics. 

The class consists of forty-one 9A boys and girls with an average I.Q. 
of 92 (the lowest is 73; the highest 119). After a brief discussion, from 
which I learned what I already suspected (that they didn’t like books or 
reading), I suggested that perhaps if we built up our own classroom library 
we might be able to get some books that we would like. This created no 
great stir of enthusiasm until I suggested that some of the boys might 
like to build a bookcase. 

There were many volunteers for this. We finally settled upon a com- 
mittee of two; the wood was purchased from one of the woodshop teachers, 
and the committee made arrangements to work in a shop during their 
study periods. In about two weeks our classroom was graced by a highly 
varnished bookcase modeled on modernistic lines. 

The next step was to get books. Most of the children in the class come 
from the underprivileged economic group so that although they had said 
they’d be able to bring books from home the harvest wasn’t particularly 
good in quantity, though the quality wasn’t too bad. I brought some 
magazines like Life, Outdoor Life, Vogue, etc., and the school librarian 
added about a dozen books. 

Next, librarians were elected. Many wanted this job when they learned 
through a discussion of what a librarian does that the job involved 
(a) pasting pockets in the back of each book, () making cards to be kept 
in a file (enthusiasm mounted when I produced a regular file for the pur- 
pose), and (c) issuing the books, keeping track of dates due, charging 
fines (the amount of which they arrived at democratically by a vote). 

At the beginning of the project I gave them ten or fifteen minutes at the 
end of each classroom period (this is better than to do the work at the 
beginning of the period as they tend to encroach too far on the day’s work) 
to take out and return books. Now the chief librarian tells me at the be- 
ginning of the period whether he thinks he’ll need the time that day. The 
system has functioned very smoothly and with only a few minor squab- 
bles, and books have been faithfully returned or fines paid. All of which 
is good training in the orderly management of affairs—an ability that is 
usually conspicuously absent in children of low I.Q. 

A total of one hundred and eight books and magazines has been read or 
looked into. The project has also provided an opportunity to get them 
on their feet to talk—not only the discussion incidental to organizing and 
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managing it, but they also tell what they have read. Written composition 
has also been built around the project. The faculty adviser of the school 
paper asked for an account of the scheme. They discussed newspaper 
items, the nature of headlines, etc., in a very elementary way, and then 
imagined themselves reporters to write it up. The class selected the 
best ones which were then submitted to the editorial board of the paper. 

It has also provided the means for introducing the idea of democratic 
management and the social disapprobation that comes from failure to 
live up to the decisions of the majority. (The only boy who for a while 
refused to pay his fines felt this so keenly that he is now bringing them 
in a penny at a time without a word or look from me.) 

Probably the most important outcome of the project has been to give 
them something they feel is theirs and thus break down a sense of being 
out of things which is so often the seed from which springs antisocial 


thought and behavior. 
Dorotuy M. WoLFF 
Vaux Junior HicH ScHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


VOLUNTARY READING 


The article in the June English Journal by Julia Emery on “Vacation 
and Schooltime Reading” interested me very much, especially her report 
on the summer reading of middle western students. During the last five 
Septembers, 1934-38, I have obtained similar information, in a less formal 
way, from the pupils in my English classes at Central High School, 
Memphis. On each opening day I gave the following assignment: 

Write a report on your summer reading. After thinking carefully, list as 
completely as you can the titles and authors of all books that you read during 
vacation. Then, below your list, write one or two paragraphs of comment, ex- 
plaining such points as why you read much or little, what books you enjoyed 
most, whether or not you read newspapers and magazines, etc. 


My results have been disturbing. Like Miss Emery, I find that the 
majority of high-school students do practically no voluntary reading. I 
summarized the reports of my five classes each fall in three columns: num- 
ber reading no books, number reading one to five, and number reading 
over five; I calculated the percentage for each class and the totals. As 
each year’s results are of slight interest to others, I shall state only five- 
year averages. Of a total of 787 pupils reporting, 166, or 21 per cent, read 
no books during their vacations; 360, or 46 per cent, read from one to 
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five books; and 261, or 33 per cent, read more than five. Seniors did no 
better, on the whole, than tenth or eleventh graders. Though some of 
the best lists showed a variety and intelligence of choice that would do 
credit to college students, the majority of lists comprised only light fic- 
tion—adventure and mystery for boys, and sentimental love stories and 
juveniles for girls. The most popular recent novel mentioned was Gone 
with the Wind. Of nonfiction, I found Richard Halliburton’s books and 
Anne Lindbergh’s North to the Orient named most frequently. 

Most of the pupils said they tried to keep up with current events in 
newspapers and magazines. Of magazines named in 1938 reports, the most 
popular were the Reader’s Digest, Life, Saturday Evening Post, Time, and 
American, in the order given. Like Miss Emery, I found almost no men- 
tion of the “pulps” or of periodicals dealing with movies or sports, perhaps 
because of fear of incurring the teacher’s disapproval. Many girls wrote 
that they read serial stories in such magazines as Good Housekeeping and 
Cosmopolitan. 

Fortunately I kept my reports for last summer and, since reading Miss 
Emery’s article, I have studied them again to analyze the reasons for little 
summer reading. Among the 147 pupils reporting, 54 said that they were 
traveling so much they had no time to read; 28 said sports, hobbies, or 
movies took all their time. (Only one of this second group saw that read- 
ing could help him with his hobby. A bright tenth-grade boy listed Small 
Sailing Craft by Sutton and Boats and Boating by Dan Beard. Then he 
commented: “I read these books this summer because a friend and I built 
a small sail boat last spring that kept us busy all summer and I had to 
know something more about it.”) Some 17 couldn’t read because they 
worked outside the home, and 10 thought that home duties prevented 
reading; 8 were at summer camps where they had too many outdoor ac- 
tivities, and 4 spent all their time at music or art schools. Two declared 
they would have read if they hadn’t been in the country where there was 
no library. Nine were frank enough to state that they didn’t read because 
they had no desire to do so, they didn’t enjoy reading at all. Probably 
this was the real reason behind many others given. 

The attitudes of these Memphis boys and girls toward reading were 
interesting. Most of them were apologetic over turning in such short lists; 
they said they knew they ought to have read more and certainly would 
try to make up for their neglect during the school year. Others were un- 
ashamed; in doing other things they felt they had chosen the “better 
part.” One tenth-grade Boy Scout wrote: “I like to make the most of the 
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summers and just don’t find time for much continuous reading.’”” Many 
repeated his sentiment. 

The strangest attitude encountered was a desire to apologize, not for 
reading too little, but for reading too much. (No one needed to worry, for 
the longest list for 1938 numbered only thirty-two books.) Several who 
read a good many books hastened to explain that they didn’t travel or do 
anything else during vacation and so they just had to read. Is this atti- 
tude a holdover from pioneer days when only the man of action was con- 
sidered worth while? One person remarked that it was too hot to do any- 
thing else but read, while others gave the heat as a reason for not reading. 

I found little relation between intelligence and the number of books 
read. Of course, the best lists came from bright students, and some of 
those who read nothing failed; but strange to say, several who found no 
time for vacation reading were our most brilliant pupils, completing the 
year with A in English and in every other subject. 

Why do high-school boys and girls read so little? As Miss Emery says, 
we teachers should do more to develop their interests. A specific recom- 
mendation which I would like to make is this: Let every teacher of Eng- 
lish, at the end of each school year, furnish her pupils with varied, 
stimulating lists of books and urge each to keep his individual reading 
record, to be handed in in the fall. Many of my best reports came from 


pupils thus encouraged. 
CoRINNE J. GLADDING 

CENTRAL HicH ScHOOL 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


ODDITIES OF ENGLISH 


During the Russo-Turkish War, about 1878, the English sent their 
fleet into foreign waters to protect British interests. An unknown song 
writer of the time thereupon wrote a ballad which contained this refrain: 


“We don’t want to fight, but by jingo if we do, 
We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got the money too 


This bit of verse immediately caught the popular fancy, and from the 
slang term “‘jingo” was born our eminently respectable ‘“‘jingoism.” 
Both the song and the war which inspired it have fallen into oblivion, but, 
today especially, “‘jingoist” is a commonly heard word for anyone who 
advocates a warlike foreign policy. 
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It is a common human idiosyncrasy accidentally to transpose initial 
letters in a group of words, often with humorous results. The most fa- 
mous victim of this failing was a certain clergyman, the Reverend W. A. 
Spooner, and hence these inadvertent twists are usually called “spooner- 
isms.” Dr. Spooner’s two most famous spoonerisms were “Is the bean 
dizzy?” (Is the dean busy?) and ‘‘He nourished a half-warmed fish in his 
heart” (half-formed wish). 

Since one word is always better than two, authors straining after a 
subtle nuance of meaning have often telescoped words, thus adding im- 
measurably to the richness of our language. For example, the eminent 
philologist, Stuart Roberts, of Temple University, points out that 
“flaunt” comes from “flout” plus ‘“‘vaunt,” “slide” from “slip” plus 
“glide,” “twirl” from “twist” plus “whirl.” “Slanguage” is an obvious 
telescoping, and Lewis Carroll’s justly famous contributions are ‘“‘chortle”’ 
from “chuckle” plus “snort,” and “galumphing” from “gallop” plus 
“triumphing.”’ 

Likewise, short words are better than long ones, and through the ages 
people have been dropping unnecessary syllables. ‘“Wig’”’ was formerly 
“‘periwig,” “‘piano” was once “pianoforte,” “hobby” was ‘“‘hobbyhorse,”’ 
and “drawing-room” used to be “withdrawing room.”’ These shortenings, 
of course, never met with much sympathy from purists, who futilely 
strive to keep language from changing. Jonathan Swift, the famous 
satirist and author of Gulliver’s Travels, wrote in the Taéler in 1710: “I 
have done my utmost for some years past to stop the progress of MOB 
(from mobile vulgus, “moving crowd’’) ... . but have been plainly borne 
down by numbers, and betrayed by those who promised to assist me.” 
(Well, it was a losing battle, Jonathan.) 

Almost every part of the body can be used as a verb. Women “‘chin” 
at a gossip-fest, Americans can’t “‘stomach” Nazis, you “eye’’ a stranger 
suspiciously, and often “elbow” him out of the way, and you “hand” a 
thief over to the police if he tries to ‘‘skin’”’ you. 

A “pantry” has strictly nothing to do with pans. The word comes from 
Latin panis, “bread,” and is a place where bread and other provisions are 
kept. Similarly, a ‘‘buttery” is used not for keeping butter but for storing 
liquor, and comes from Old French boterie, ‘‘bottle house.”’ Likewise, a 
“cutlet” is not, as you might suppose, a small cut of meat but a little 
rib, from Latin costa. 

NorMAN LEWIS 
NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
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A MINIMUM JOURNALISM LIBRARY 


Interpretations of Journalism, Edited by Frank L. Mott. New York: 

Crofts, 1937. $3.00. 

Some of the best thought on journalism from the Areopagitica of Milton to an 
essay by Walter Lippmann. Contributors are names to conjure with in the field 
of journalism. 

Survey of Journalism. By George Fox Mott and Others. New York: 

Barnes & Noble, 1937. $2.00. 

As its title indicates, this covers the field. It has both unity and coherence in 
spite of its thirteen contributors. Useful as a reference, or even as a text. 


Reporting News. By William E. Hall. New York: Heath, 1936. $2.60. 
A high-school text on gathering and writing news. Strong on rhetoric and 
vocabulary. Geared for intensive collateral reading of newspapers. 
Modern News Reporting. By Carl N. Warren. New York: Harpers, 
1934. $2.50. 
Probably the best general school text available. Excellent “shop talk” sug- 
gestions and assignments. 
High-School Journalism. By Harold Spears and C. H. Lawshe, Jr. 
New York: Macmillan, 1939. $2.00. 
This is the best current and practical guide for school newspaper production. 


Interpretative Reporting. By Curtis D. MacDougall. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1938. $3.60. 

This is the best text on news-writing, bar none. It is planned for the college 
level and expects a good deal of the student in the way of intelligence and real 
desire to learn. 

Modern Feature Writing. By H. F. Harrington and Elmo Scott Watson. 

New York: Harpers, 1935. $3.00. 

An up-to-date version of Harrington’s Chats on Feature Writing, and a 
thorough treatment. Quotes liberally from successful writers. 


Writing Journalistic Features. By Perley Reed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1931. $3.00. 
This is a good treatment of the short newspaper type of feature or human- 
interest story. 
Handbook for High School Journalism. By Anne Savidge. Omaha, Neb.: 
Douglas Printing Co., 1939. $1.00. 
Excellent on headlines and makeup; has complete headline schedule for 
streamlining. 
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The Business Department of School Publications. By Harry S. Bunker and 
Others. Iowa City, Iowa: Lombard Press, 1932. $2.50. 
This is a fine little volume that does a thorough job of covering the field 
indicated by the title. 


Headlines and Deadlines. By Robert Garst and Theodore M. Bernstein. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. $2.75. 
Explains the technique of copy editing according to the best standards of the 
metropolitan press. Both the authors are New York Times men. 


Newspaper Makeup. By John E. Allen. New York: Harpers, 1936. 
$4.00. 
Much about typography by the editor of Linotype News. A fine guide for 
those who want to experiment. 


News Pictures. By Jack Price. New York: Round Table Press, 1937. 
$3.50. 
Pictures are an essential part of modern journalism. This is a good general 
introduction by a veteran in the field. 


Advertising Layout and Typography. By Eugene de Lopatechi. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1935. $3.00. 
An up-to-date book in its field; contains useful material on ad planning, with 
emphasis on type selection and layout. 


400 Million Customers. By Carl Crow. New York: Harpers, 1937. $3.00. 


This is about advertising in China, but don’t let that fool you. By implica- 
tion alone it tells more about advertising in general than many texts on the 
subject. Besides, it’s delightful reading. 


The Daily Newspaper in America. By Alfred M. Lee. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1937. $3.50. 
Sociological in its interpretation, this is the best comprehensive history of 
American journalism. 


Lords of the Press. By George Seldes. New York: Messner, 1938. $3.00. 

There is much in American journalism that is not fine. This book is poorly 
written but its indictments ring true, and no journalist can afford to be ostrich- 
like. 


Freedom of the Press. By George Seldes. New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1935. 
$3.25. 


This is a companion piece to Lords of the Press. The evidence is thrown to- 
gether haphazardly, but the charges are valid. It is well to know these things. 
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The Changing American Newspaper. By Herbert Brucker. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1937. $1.50. 

An excellent analysis of the contemporary newspaper, with emphasis on the 
lines of probable development. 

The Press and World Affairs. By Robert W. Desmond. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century, 1937. $3.25. 

Dealing with both foreign correspondence and foreign newspapers, this book 
contains information not available elsewhere. Both for reading and for refer- 
ence. 

Looking behind the Censorships. By Eugene Young. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, 1938. $3.00. 

Written by the cable editor of the New York Times, this book presents in- 
dispensable background material for any understanding of European news. 
We Cover the World. Edited by Eugene Lyons. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace, 1937. $3.00. 

Sixteen American foreign correspondents tell of their experiences in covering 
significant events. 

We Saw It Happen. Edited by H. W. Baldwin. New York: Simon & 

Schuster, 1938. $3.00. 

New York Times men and women tell the stories behind the stories that ap- 
peared in the paper. 

Journalistic Vocations. By Charles E. Rogers. New York: Appleton- 

Century, 1937. $2.50. 

A revised edition, this guide to editorial work, advertising, circulation, free- 
lance writing, publicity, and related fields assumes importance because of the 
current stress on vocational guidance. 

Ladies of the Press. By Ishbel Ross. New York: Harpers, 1936. $3.75. 

Interesting bits of history and biography. Required reading for girls who are 
thinking of journalism as a vocation. 

Propaganda. By Leonard W. Doob. New York: Holt, 1935. School ed., 
$2.65. 

This is the most satisfactory general treatment of propaganda in contem- 
porary life. Scientific, but not too hard reading. 

Propaganda Analysis. By Clyde R. Miller. New York: Institute for 

Propaganda Analysis, Inc., 1938. $2.00. 


This is a collection of the first twelve bulletins of an institution that is be- 
coming a vital influence in education. The purchase of the back numbers should 
be followed by subscription to the current leaflets. 
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Personal History. By Vincent Sheean. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 

1934. $3.00. 

Of the many volumes of reminiscences turned out by foreign correspondents 
in recent years this is still first in interest, literary value, and ethics of journal- 
ism. 

To the Best of My Memory. By Albert Payson Terhune. New York: 

Harpers, 1930. $4.00. 

An excellent picture of actual newspaper work, as contrasted to fiction and 
movie versions. This has the same charm as Terhune’s dog stories. 


Assigned to Adventure. By Irene Kuhn. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1938. 
$3.00. 
The experiences of a fine newspaper woman in New York, Paris, and Shang- 
hai. Presents the fascination of newspaper work without too much glamourizing. 


Young Phillips, Reporter. By Henry Justin Smith. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1932. $1.75. 
This is the best of the fiction-books for high-school students. Close rivals are 
Emma Bugbee’s three Peggy books, published by Dodd, Mead. 


GUNNAR Horn 
BENSON HiGH SCHOOL 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
AND SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF NEw MExIco 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MExIco 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Can you give us a justification for the use of ‘flat adverbs” such as “drive 
slow,” ‘‘cut the bread thin’’? 

H. M. S. 

The “‘justification” which is requested may be found in full between the 
covers of Webster’s New International Dictionary. I mention this chiefly 
because we are all likely to forget the wealth of sound grammatical infor- 
mation available in dictionaries. 

Webster’s gives adverbial slow a main entry and cites Shakespeare’s 
‘How slow time goes” as an illustration of this use. It might be added 
that quick is similarly treated, with a citation from Lytton Strachey. 
Under adverbial thin the reader is referred to definition 11 of the word 
flat, where the following general principle is given: ‘‘Many flat adverbs 
are from Anglo-Saxon adverbs in -é, the loss of this ending having made 
them like adjectives.” 

The more extensive Oxford Dictionary shows that adverbial uses of 
quick and thin date from the thirteenth century and that slow, adverb, 
is found at 1500. Adverbial slow was, moreover, rated as established in 
S. A. Leonard’s Current English Usage. 

One might, in addition, question whether ¢hin in the sentence cited 
here is an adverb at all; it is a modification of the object or the result of 
the action rather than of the action itself. 


Kindly justify, from the point of view of grammar, the use of these ex- 

pressions: “aren't I”’ and “‘by and large.” 
E. H. 

a) Whoever wishes to ask a first person singular, negative interroga- 
tive question with the verb ¢o be must necessarily choose one of three 
possible forms: aren’t I, am I not, and ain't I. (1) Am TI not is felt by 
many to be awkward or formal because all the other short, frequently 
used auxiliary verbs place the negative contraction between verb and 
subject in the interrogative, e.g., don’t I, can’t I, haven’t I. (2) Although 
historically regular in this construction, having developed from an earlier 
an’t, the form ain’t is considered inelegant and even vulgar by many 
speakers. (3) Aren’t I is objectionable to others because it appears to 
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employ the plural or second person singular are with the first person 
singular pronoun J. The problem becomes, then, a matter of choosing 
what appears to you to be the least objectionable of the three possibilities. 

The precise history of aren’t I is not wholly clear. It is a Britticism, 
and of course in England, where post-vocalic r has disappeared, it would 
be pronounced [int]. Such a form could have developed from the seven- 
teenth-century a’nt (the same word which gave rise to modern ain’t). 
Conceivably, then, the r might have been inserted (both in spelling and 
pronunciation) by speakers who did pronounce post-vocalic r, on the 
analogy of such pairs as [bin], Southern British English barn, [birn] 
General American barn; [fim] and [farm], etc. 

b) By and large originated as a nautical expression, in which both by 
and large functioned as adverbs. By the wind meant to sail to the wind, 
and Jarge, to sail with it. Hence, to sail by and large meant to sail to the 
wind and off it. The first citation in the Oxford Dictionary for this ex- 
pression is from Sturmy, Mariners’ Magazine, 1669: “‘Thus you see the 
ship handled in fair weather and foul, by and large.” 

The figurative extension of this expression, ‘‘in one direction and 
another,” “‘in all directions,” is found as early as 1706. 


Although the handbooks of English definitely state that ‘““He graduated 
from college” is preferable to “‘He was graduated,” most current writers use 
the latter form. Can you quote any authority as a solution to this problem? 

S. F. R. 

I am somewhat puzzled by the question. The current editions of the 
composition handbooks seem no longer to include this item, but my mem- 
ory of the matter is that it was the other way around: that the handbooks 
did at one time recommend he was graduated. 

Was graduated is the older form, but graduated has been in use since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The Oxford Dictionary cites uses of 
graduated by the poet Southey and the novelist Marryat. Consequently, it 
must be concluded that both forms are acceptable. It might be possible to 
read into the present use of both forms a difference in emphasis, was 
graduated indicating that the matter really rested with the college 
authorities rather than the student, and graduated calling attention to 
the efforts of the student himself. I do not think that the matter is quite 
so cut and dried as the last statement would indicate, but one’s choice of 
expression might be subconsciously dictated by the emphasis that the 
speaker or writer wished to give. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


EDUCATING FOR PEACE 


The International Relations Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, of which Miss Ida T. Jacobs, of Roosevelt High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa, is chairman, announces the publication on or 
about June 15 of its long-awaited report, Educating for Peace. It appears 
at a time when the American public is more than ever concerned about 
preserving our neutrality in a world at war. 

Primarily intended for teachers of English, the volume is suitable for 
use in advanced high-school classes in literature and in spoken and written 
English. Part I contains a series of six illuminating chapters: “The 
Causes of War,” by Carrie Chapman Catt; “Literature and War,” by 
Robert Morss Lovett; ‘American Literature and Peace,” by Ida T. 
Jacobs; ‘“The Press and Its Readers,’’ by Florence B. Boeckel; ‘“Propa- 
ganda: The Crucial Problem,” by Clyde R. Miller; and “Armaments Are 
Foreign Policy,” by Charles A. Beard. In Part II is found a comprehen- 
sive description of the peace movement in the United States, in the form of 
a general survey by Arthur D. Reeve, Jr., and statements of policies of 
ten national peace organizations. Lists of such organizations are also in- 
cluded in this chapter, along with officers and headquarters. Part III 
contains chapters describing the work of the Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish religious organizations in the effort to promote world-peace. Part 
IV presents experiences in the study of international relations in the form 
of twelve descriptive teaching units on the various school levels. Most of 
these units are reports of work done, while a few are selected from some 
of the best courses of study obtainable. Part V consists of extensive read- 
ing lists for high-school students dealing with scores of countries in all 
parts of the world and with such subjects as international relations, propa- 
ganda, war, and diplomacy and including fiction, nonfiction, plays, and 
poetry. 

The publication is particularly recommended for use in classes for 
teachers of English and social studies in colleges and universities and in 
summer workshops. 

The probable price of the book for members of the Council will be 
$0.85. Nonmembers should order from the D. Appleton—Century Com- 
pany, which has published this volume for the Council. 
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THE FIFTH REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


The fifth regional conference of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, held at San Antonio on March 8 and g in conjunction with the 
meeting of the Alamo District Texas State Teachers Association, was 
outstanding because all addresses of Council representatives were given 
in the municipal auditorium before the general assembly of the Alamo 
District Texas State Teachers Association, thus affording the largest 
audiences regional conference speakers have yet addressed. 

The Council representatives were Dr. E. A. Cross, head of the depart- 
ment of languages and literature, Colorado State College of Education, 
president of the Council; Mrs. Luella B. Cook, Central High School, 
Minneapolis; Dr. Angela Broening, director of research, Baltimore public 
schools; and Dr. Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin, first vice- 
president of the Council. Their program follows: 

Friday, 10:00 A.M., English through Written Expression and Instruction 
in Reading as an Answer to the Challenge to the American Public Schools 
for Democracy: Mrs. Cook, “Training in Democracy through Written 
Expression”; Dr. Pooley, “Training in Democracy through Instruc- 
tion in Reading.” Friday, 2:00 P.M., Discussion of the Fundamentals of 
Instruction: Dr. Cross, “Fundamental Objectives in Teaching Litera- 
ture”; Dr. Poley, “The Meaning of Growth in Reading”; Mrs. Cook, 
“Fundamentals in the Teaching of Written Expression”; Dr. Broening, 
“The Why and the How of Teaching English Mechanics.” Friday, 9:00 
p.M., Panel on Questions Submitted by Texas Teachers and Directors (all 
speakers). The questions submitted called for an interpretation of pro- 
gressive methods in the English classroom. 

Saturday, 10:00 A.M., Literature in the Secondary Schools, Colleges, and 
Universities as a Means To Meet This Challenge of Democracy: Dr. 
Broening, “Meeting the Challenge of Democracy in the Literature of the 
Secondary Schools”; Dr. Cross, ‘“Meeting the Challenge of Democracy 
in the Literature of Colleges and Universities.” 

The theme of the conference, meeting the challenge of democracy in 
the English classroom, made an excellent program to which about fifteen 
hundred members of the Alamo District Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion listened with attention at every session. 

Warp H. GREEN 
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The fortieth annual meeting of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English was held in Cambridge on March 8 and 9, 1940. The 
informal debates or discussion of the topics (1) ““To What Extent Should 
English and the Social Studies Be Correlated?” and (2) ‘“The English 
Classics in a Changing World” were notable, but most interesting was the 
tribute to Dr. C. S. Thomas, for more than thirty years editor of the 
English Leaflet and active member of the executive committee of the 
Association. Walter S. Hinchman, spokesman for the Association, pre- 
sented Dr. Thomas with a desk set inscribed “Rare Comrade—Sure 
Guide.”’ Dr. Thomas, giving up at this time his editorship of the Leaflet 
and his place on the executive committee, spoke feelingly of the fellow- 
ship and professional stimulus in the New England Association. He 
went on to urge the distinction between the automatic and the creative 
element in English, between practical English and literary English, and 
the connection between language and thinking. He concluded with a 
plea for permitting literature to minister to personal needs, both intel- 
lectual and emotional. 


Selma Lagerlif, Swedish novelist of world-wide fame, died at her family 
estate in Marbacka on March 16 at the age of eighty-one. She began as a 
teacher at a girls’ high school in Landskrona and published her first 
full-length book while she was still teaching. 


Sigrid Undset, the Norwegian novelist and Nobel Prize winner, whom 
most critics regard as the greatest living woman novelist, will make her 
first visit to America this fall under the auspices of the Leigh Lecture 
Bureau, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Mme Undset offers her American audience three lecture subjects: 
“The Effect of the War on Scandinavia,” ‘The Influence of World- 
Affairs on Literature,” and “A Novelist Looks at Literature.” 


Enrolment in junior colleges in the United States has doubled in the 
last seven years, according to the 1940 Junior College Directory just issued 
by the American Association of Junior Colleges. 

Enrolment has increased from 155,588 to 196,510 in the last year. This 
41,122 increase, which is 26.4 per cent, is the greatest ever reported, 
according to Walter C. Eells, secretary of the Association. There are 
now 575 junior colleges as compared with 556 reported a year ago. Cali- 
fornia leads the nation, with sixty-four junior colleges enrolling 73,669 
students. 
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THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Certain myths assiduously cultivated by the movie industry are com- 
monly believed today just because they have been repeated so often, says 
Edgar Dale, writing in the March News Letter. Myth No. 1: That eighty- 
five million people go to the movies every week. Actual sales-tax data in 
Ohio for the year 1938 would indicate a much lower figure, perhaps 35 
per cent smaller. Myth No. 2: That people don’t want to see movies 
dealing with people like themselves or with people who are not extremely 
wealthy. Success of the Andy Hardy series and of Grapes of Wrath indi- 
cates that people will support dramatic fact as well as dramatic fiction. 
For the movies there is not one public but many; and some of the publics, 
not now attending, are large enough to support new types of pictures. 
Myth No. 3: That criminals are always punished in the movies. An analy- 
sis made in 1933 showed that almost one-fourth of movie criminals went 
scot free, and there have been numerous examples since. Myth No. 4: 
That motion-picture producers are keen businessmen who know what the 
public wants and give it to them. Yet the amateurish use of question- 
naires, the failure of the Hays office to remain en rapport with public 
taste, and the almost pathetic cyclical production of films would indicate 
that no sound analysis of the movie market has yet been made. ‘“The 
motion picture industry might better spend ninety-five per cent of its 
public relations money for research and investigation and five per cent 
for propaganda, instead of the reverse, as is true today.” 


“Soap opera,” as discussed by Merrill Denison in Harper’s Magazine 
for April, is not opera at all but the sentimental serial dramatic sketch 
broadcast over the great radio chains in the daytime for the delectation 
of housewives with employed hands but unemployed minds. Since 
“Just Plain Bill’ showed the way about nine years ago this type of pro- 
gram has mushroomed until on the great chains there are now approxi- 
mately 175 quarter-hours of such stuff each week. It is called “soap 
opera” probably because manufacturers of soap and cleansing agents 
sponsor the majority of these programs. The manufacturers of break- 
fast food come next, and the drug manufacturers third. The leading angel 
of “soap opera”’ is Procter and Gamble, which in 1939 bought $8,765,135 
worth of radio time from the leading chains and provides five of the most 
popular programs: “Guiding Light,” ‘Ma Perkins,” “Pepper Young’s 
Family,” ‘“Mary Marlin,” and O’Neills.” 
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On the Crossley rating scale of popularity the Louis-Schmeling fight 
in June, 1938, attained a record score of 67.6, and King Edward VIII’s 
valedictory scored 45. Charlie McCarthy in the winter of 1938-39 scored 
44.7 and Jack Benny 36. Most of the “‘soap operas” score from 6 to 9. 
The average daytime serial audience is probably somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 600,000, although the networks estimate 750,000. 
Mr. Denison hazards the guess that the daytime radio serial is the most 
popular form of entertainment ever devised. 

These programs or shows are sentimental and melodramatic in the ex- 
treme, so that a person of taste finds them difficult to listen to. Each 
episode must be a bit more thrilling than the one of the day before until a 
climax is reached and that plot line is completed. In the closing episodes 
of this plot sequence are planted the motivating incidents of a new se- 
quence. The stuff is produced by formula—in at least one case by factory 
methods. Some of the script writers are more prolific than even such 
novelists as Dumas, pére et fils. 

The most disturbing feature of this whole phenomenon is that the 
listeners are typical, decent, kind-hearted American mothers and that 
they are so far taken in as to feel that the characters are real and to offer 
them advice, lemon pies, and even financial help when the fictitious 
difficulties become too severe. This evidence of our cultural crudity is 
serious, but the possible turning of this powerful propaganda device, 
which literally brings millions of mail responses every year, to political 
ends would be exceedingly dangerous to our freedom. 


In the same issue of Harper’s appears a companion article by Henry 
F. Pringle describing the programs of WQXR, a small independent sta- 
tion near New York City which broadcasts only programs of high quality 
on the assumption that there are some cultivated people in that neighbor- 
hood. So far its revenues are growing but have not yet reached an 
equality with its expenditures. If WQXR can make a living, it may be- 
come the patriarch of a small family of real quality stations. 


The development of the modern “historical sense’’ has seriously hurt 
the contemporary novel, says Edward Muir in his article on “Time and 
the Modern Novel” in the Aélantic for April. This historical sense is an 
acute awareness that “all civilizations have only a relative value and are 
in perpetual change.” Thus the possessor of the historical sense thinks 
of the novel (the type), of any social situation, and even of the present 
mental state of an individual not as being but as becoming. This temporal 
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relativity makes it impossible for a novel to be conclusive, because its 
last situation or its last mental state of the hero is also recognized as only 
one stage in the process of development. [When the direction of develop- 
ment is established by the novel or play, isn’t this sense of impending 
events to follow the curtain or the last page more effective than any 
finality?] Perhaps more serious is the fact that characters tend to dis- 
solve into a succession of states of being and so to lose independent 
existence, such as the people in Wuthering Heights or Le Pére Goriot have. 

Though the growth of our feeling for time has dwarfed our feeling for 
eternity, we cannot simply wish it away if we would, It is the result of 
the increased rate of change of civilization and of our wider, more sophis- 
ticated perception of the universe and of history. 

A feeling for the present, Mr. Muir assumes, depends upon a feeling 
for eternity, and the historical sense tends to destroy that feeling for 
eternity. He concludes that the novel of the last twenty years has been 
disastrously affected by the authors’ ‘exclusive consciousness of time.” 


A proposed revision of the copyright law is reported by James T. 
Shotwell in School and Society for March 23. Its basic principle, in ac- 
cordance with the practice of the major countries of the world, is to grant 
copyright to the author for his lifetime and a short period thereafter upon 
creation, without formality. The purchased right to use a literary or 
artistic word, however, must be recorded by the purchaser at the Copy- 
right Office. The responsibility of depositing two copies in the Library 
of Congress would be placed upon the publishers. Noninfringing uses of 
copyright material, such as translation and copying for the purposes of 
research and microcopy of books and manuscripts no longer available, 
have been carefully specified. The proposed revisions, the adoption of 
which would prepare the way for American participation in international 
copyright conventions, have been embodied in S.B. 3043 and introduced 
by Senator Elbert D. Thomas; the bill, with notes, is published in the 
Congressional Record for January 8. 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 
In the Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English for 
April Richard C. Skinner attempts to give simple but systematic sugges- 
tions for young teachers who find it difficult to take the first steps in the 
application of progressive theory. 
Mr. Skinner first lays down two familiar principles: (1) All learning 
activities must be clearly purposeful to the student. (2) All learning ac- 
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tivities must be as lifelike as it is possible to make them in the schoolroom. 
He then proceeds to apply these two principles to guidance in the various 
phases of English work. In reading, for example, have class discussion on 
‘How Can English Help Me toward Successful Living in School?” and fol- 
low this up with individual conferences. Help the students by means of 
tests to identify their individual reading deficiencies. In the small school 
the English teacher supervising the study hall may offer English credit for 
following certain methods of study in other subjects and may give help 
at the time it is needed. In oral expressions, speech occasions from other 
classes, such as the need to ask questions in science, may be brought in 
and the problems solved. Moreover, in such class pupils can be given op- 
portunity to prepare specific speech projects for their outside clubs. Many 
schools can make use of radio broadcasting (real) as motivation, and all 
have assembly programs in which the students should participate. Writ- 
ten composition should not begin with the teaching of principles but with 
assistance in the writing required for other classes and with writing on 
topics of personal interest addressed to classmates. The first question for 
the student is always ‘“‘Am I being clear?” and principles are to be brought 
up as means of attaining clearness. The difficulty and consequent bore- 
dom of drama can be avoided by letting pupils act plays and by offering 
assistance with plays they may wish to give elsewhere. Poetry should not, 
as a rule, be read in large units and may be approached through ballads, 
used to accompany marching and dancing. Specific exercises in the dis- 
covery of verbs in inverted sentences and in catching the significance of 
figures of speech may be useful. Reading of the essay usually should be- 
gin with magazines on the student’s level until he gets accustomed to 
materials without lively action. A periodical library may be created in 
the classroom and pupils led to consider and discuss the purposes for which 
we read. Such a procedure will help them to see for themselves the pur- 
pose and the quality of the “romance pulps.’”’ Free reading best begins 
with class talks and interviews about what the library has to offer and 
with stimulation to the student to think about his own development. 
Book reports should be abolished, but there should be opportunity to 
talk over in class books that have been read. 


When James Irwin Wallace set his hundred and twenty students to 
writing a book about their community, Charleston, South Carolina, he 
didn’t neatly classify the life of the city under a number of appropriate 
heads but rather called upon them to find original subjects for themselves. 
After some threshing about, they found their subjects and started out to 
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use their five senses and the walking and written sources of information 
available. With due warnings of the laws of libel in mind, they visited 
variously the jail, the police court, the water front, housing projects, and 
abandoned rice plantations. Most of them, as Mr. Wallace relates the 
story in the Clearing House for March, learned a good deal about the writ- 
er’s craft. But, more than that, they learned the necessity of separating 
their emotions from their intelligences, of making unbiased judgments. 
They were warned against the chamber-of-commerce psychology. When 
they saw something worthy of censure, they censured it; when it was 
worthy of praise, they praised it. 


“One Reading Test Serves the Purpose,” an article by Arthur E. Trax- 
ler in the Clearing House for March, analyzes the results from reading 
tests given in various grades to the same pupils at intervals of a year. The 
reading tests were the Iowa Silent (Elementary and Advanced), the 
Shank, the Nelson-Denny, and the Traxler. The correlations do not show 
any important differences among the tests from the standpoint of re- 
liability and validity. There was fairly high agreement, ranging from just 
below .8 to .g, the higher figures indicating the relationship between dif- 
ferent forms of the same test, the lower ones referring to correlations be- 
tween different tests. The conclusion reached is that the results of a single 
reading test have rather high value for the pupils over a period of at least 
one year. When a reading test is given early in the fall, teachers should 
be able to use the scores throughout the year with considerable confidence. 


That there exists a battery of simple eye tests of high validity will be 
welcome news to teachers who have been using the ordinary school test 
of visual acuity, which discovers only about 40 per cent of the school 
children who need attention by an oculist. The Journal of Educational 
Research for March prints a brief article by Thomas Harrison Eames, 
“The Reliability and Validity of the Eames Eye Test,” in which he de- 
clares that when the battery of seven tests was given at two different times 
to a hundred pupils it agreed with itself on the presence or absence of eye 
trouble in 93 cases. The same pupils were given a complete eye examina- 
tion by an oculist which agreed with the results of the test in 97 cases. The 
Eames test requires only a lens and a common hand stereoscope in addition 
to a set of cards. 


To encourage better practices in student activities in secondary schools 
is the purpose of the monthly magazine Student Life, sponsored by the 
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National Association of Secondary School Principals. Almost all contri- 
butions are written by students and are usually published with pictures 


of 


the authors and other photographic illustrations. The magazine is thus 


an attractive outlet for the creative efforts of high-school students. Con- 
tributions should be sent to Student Life, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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NATIONAL BEST SELLERS' 


FICTION 


. How Green Was My Valley, by Richard Llewellyn. Macmillan. 
. Kitty Foyle, by Christopher Morley. Lippincott. 

. Native Son, by Richard Wright. Harper. 

Chad Hanna, by Walter D. Edmonds. Little, Brown. 

Mr. Skeffington, by Elizabeth. Doubleday, Doran. 

The Nazarene, by Sholem Asch. Putnam. 

. Bethel Merriday, by Sinclair Lewis. Doubleday, Doran. 


. This Side of Glory, by Gwen Bristow. Crowell. 


. Show Me a Land, by Clark McMeekin. Appleton-Century. 


. The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck. Viking. 


NONFICTION 


. How To Read a Book, by Mortimer Adler. Simon & Schuster. 


. A Smattering of Ignorance, by Oscar Levant. Doubleday, Doran. 


. Land below the Wind, by Agnes Newton Keith. Little, Brown. 


. Since Yesterday, by Frederick Lewis Allen. Harper. 

. Inside Europe: 1940 War Edition, by John Gunther. Harper. 
. The Art of Living, by André Maurois. Harper. 

. Days of Our Years, by Pierre Van Paassen. Hillman-Curl. 


. Failure of a Mission, by Sir Nevile Henderson. Putnam. 
. Wind, Sand, and Stars, by Antoine de St. Exupéry. Reynal & Hitch- 


cock. 
The Well Tempered Listener, by Deems Taylor. Simon & Schuster. 


* Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of 109 bookstores. 


BOOKS 


LITERATURE WE LIKE 


Latest in the Scribner series of ‘Our Literary Heritage” is Literature 
We Like,' which is designed for the ninth-grade level but which would be 
valuable in the reading program of any year of the high school. The 
anthology has a wide variety of carefully chosen selections grouped into 
five units which deal with life-interests and values: ‘‘Associating with 
Others,” ‘Character and Personality Traits,’’ ““The World of Heroism 
and Imagination,” ‘The World of Action and Accomplishment,” and 
“The Enjoyment of Leisure Time.” 

Each unit is in turn divided into sections; for example, ‘‘Associating 
with Others” has poems and stories grouped under headings called “‘The 
Family,” “Clubs and Organizations,”’ “Friends and Neighbors,”’ ““Work- 
ing with Others,” ‘Learning What Our Country Means to Us.” Ad- 
dressed to the pupils is an introductory statement for each unit which 
presents the theme for that unit and heralds the delightful fare of “‘litera- 
ture we like’ by mentioning the names of authors or stories which the 
pupils will certainly enjoy. 

The book lends itself to various methods of teaching because of the 
wide range of interests it covers and the wealth of genuinely literary selec- 
tions it presents. Here are stories of school life, sports, hobbies, adven- 
ture, exploration, radio, the movies, and outdoor life. In addition to a 
very judicious selection of materials from classical sources there is a 
generous portion of modern prose and poetry by such authors as Stephen 
Vincent Benét, Vachel Lindsay, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Marjorie 
Rawlings, Stark Young, Carl Sandburg, and Lew Sarret—to mention 
only a few. Also included is a section devoted to poems suitable for verse- 
speaking choirs, as well as several plays for oral reading. 

The teaching aids are many: occasional bits of biographical informa- 
tion about authors, sensible questions under the class activities, creative 
suggestions for class projects, lists of topics for composition related to 
the reading units, and lists of books for recommended reading. The latter 
lists, called ‘Books You Will Like,” are good lists, though short, but 


* Russell Blankenship and Winifred Nash, Literature We Like. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 
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annotations would have added materially to their usefulness. Ten full- 
page illustrations in black and white, and a frontispiece in color to il- 
lustrate The Yearling, add to the attractiveness of this carefully planned, 


useful anthology of literature. 
HELEN HANLON 
DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGE EDUCATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Mr. Skeffington. By Elizabeth. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The author of The Enchanted April has written a subtle study of a woman who 
approaches her fiftieth birthday—honestly and whimsically admitting that dressing 
gowns and bedrooms of older women turn rose colored. In Fanny’s case the loss is that 
of youth and beauty. Her necessity (and that of all fiftyish women) is to find something 
to live for. 


The Power and the Glory. By Phyllis Bentley. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Miss Bentley has again written a novel (published in England as Take Courage) 
about her beloved Yorkshire of long-gone days—those of the 1640’s. Characters are 
drawn from history of that period. The titles chosen indicate a parallelism between 
past and present, a faith in eventual peace and sanity. 


Ake and His World. By Bertil Malmberg. Translated from the Swedish by 
Marguerite Wenner-Gren. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.00. 


Sweden’s lyrical poet has written a poignant story of childhood. Ake lived with his 
parents in a simple home, but his sorrows, joys, and tragedies transcended, as children’s 
experiences do, those of the adults about him. A book for sensitive adults. 


Figures in a Landscape. By Paul Horgan. Harper. $2.50. 


One who is well versed in both the past and present lore of the Southwest has 
created a saga of unusual design. Against a vivid background of earliest Indian and 
Spanish occupation colorful characters of different periods move in dramas, episodes, 
and historical tales toward the established modes of present living. 


Chad Hanna. By Walter D. Edmonds. Little, Brown. $2.75. 


The author of Drums along the Mohawk writes the picturesque story of Chad, a 
canal-boat boy, and his adventures along the canal and with the circus which he joins 
later. 


Mariana. By Sally Salminen. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


The author of Katrina, in writing this story of her native Aland Islands, comes 
close to the people and the countries now of world-interest. She develops the story of a 
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woman’s life in a compelling and beautiful manner. The author is now engaged in war- 
relief work in Finland—her ‘“‘little home of immeasurable values.” 


No Place like Home. By Patience, Richard, and Johnny Abbe. Messner. $2.00. 


The Abbe children are growing older and more keenly observant. They find thrills 
in the war-torn countries of Europe but—Colorado for them—“‘it is such a safe place.’’ 


The Story of Mona Sheehy. By Lord Dunsany. Harper. $2.50. 

This delicious example of the Irish imagination, quaint humor, and deep feeling— 
the story of the fairy queen’s daughter—is written in the exquisite style we expect of 
Lord Dunsany. 


Run of the Stars. By Dora Aydelotte. Appleton. $2.00. 
The author of Trumpets Calling presents another pioneer story of Texas, 1889. 


The Great Debureau, By Francis Kozik. Translated by Dora Round. Farrar & 

Rinehart. $2.75. 

This bibliographical novel won the grand prize in the All-Nations Contest. Jean 
Gaspard Debureau was a Czech immigrant to France in the early nineteenth century. 
Born into a poor family which turned to road acting and tumbling for a scant living, 
Debureau’s struggles and hardships eventually led to his becoming a great pantomimist, 
the Charlie Chaplin of his time. 


Mother of the Smiths. By Lorraine Carr. Macmillan. $2.50. 

“Valiant is the name” for pioneer Mother Smith. Her children and her neighbors 
loved her and had faith in her. The reader sees her marching on as a symbol, and, 
even if the tale is an extravaganza, her spirit rings true. 


The Morning Is near Us. By Susan Glaspell. Stokes. $2.50. 

This mystery story is very unusual in its treatment. Miss Glaspell has written an 
excellent study of emotional conflict. Lydia Chapman, the central figure, is drawn with 
skill. 


Conversation. By Conrad Aiken. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.50. 

This perceptive study of marriage will appeal to any thoughtful reader. Tip was an 
artist; he loved his beautiful wife; he chummed delightfully with his tiny daughter 
Buzzer. But his marriage was drifting toward the rocks. The man was emotional; 
the woman demanding. What did they do about it? 


“Mr. Secretary.”” By Ben Ames Williams, Jr. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Written in the first person, this rather astounding book purports to be Edwin M. 
Stanton’s autobiography. We have a revealing insight (Stanton’s) of Lincoln and a 
frank acknowledgment of his preknowledge of Lincoln’s assassination. Stanton be- 
lieved that he placed the welfare of his country even above his own safety—and he 
thought Lincoln a menace. The revelations of Civil War blunders and graft are appall- 
ing, but the author bases his story upon historical facts. 


Oh, Promised Land. By James Street. Dial. $3.00. 
A very long story about a legendary figure, Sam Dabney. A realistic picture—not 
picturesque—of Georgia, 1794-1811. 
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River Out of Eden. By Shirley Seifert. M.S. Mill. $2.50. 

The adventures of André Therriot, clerk on a Mississippi barge, 1763. Readable, 
and important to readers who like historical novels. 
Trees of Heaven. By Jesse Stuart. Dutton. $2.50. 

A poetic, dramatic story of Kentucky folk, symbolized by the little burial 
ground—a grove of “‘trees of heaven.” 
The Triumph of Willie Pond. By Caroline Slade. Vanguard. $2.50. 


A novel that should arouse controversy about the family on relief. This ‘‘Joad” 
family is rescued from squalor by the impersonal ‘“‘Government,” while tax levies upon 
self-respecting groups on low incomes threatens their standard of living. 


My Mother Is a Violent Woman. By Tommy Wadelton. Coward. $1.50. 
A thirteen-year-old boy writes a delightful story about his family and friends. 


Wild Geese Calling. By Stewart Edward White. Doubleday. $2.75. 
A saga of hardship and endurance with a background of Alaska in the nineties. 
Literary Guild selection for May. 


The Big Ones Get Away! By Philip Wylie. Farrar & Rinehart. 
Here are fish—and life—seen through the eyes of two guides. 


This Side of Glory. By Gwen Bristow. Crowell. $2.50. 

Eleanor Upjohn’s family had recently been ‘‘poor white trash”; Kester Larne 
represented the decadent aristocracy of Louisiana. Boy met girl, married, and faced 
adjustment. 


The Hamlet. By William Faulkner. Random. $2.50. 
A tragic, shocking portrayal, not lacking Faulkner’s own humor, about a Mississippi 
community, poor-white Flem Snopes, and his sinister influence. 


The Good Old Days: A History of American Morals and Manners as Seen through 
the Sears Roebuck Catalogs, 1905 to the Present. By David L. Cohn. Simon. 
$3.75. 

Few readers will pass this Americana without reminiscent chuckles. It is quite an 
experience to see our fancies and foibles so excellently catalogued, arranged, and re- 
lated. 


The Art of Living. By André Maurois. Harper. $2.50. 

“Packed with brilliant but sound commonsense and intimate advice on marriage, 
family life, friendship, thinking, working—the whole art of living happily and fully.” 
The first chapter is ‘The Art of Loving”’; the last is “The Art of Happiness,” and happi- 
ness, Maurois says in his closing sentence, is made up of struggles and anguish, always 
saved by hope. The style is mellow but not sentimental. 


Swan of Usk. By Helen Ashton. Macmillan. $2.50. 


The author of William and Dorothy has chosen to write the biography of Henry 
Vaughan, Welsh Royalist soldier, physician, mystic, and poet who died poor and un- 
known. 
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When the Whippoorwill. By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Scribner. $2.50. 
A collection of short stories by the author of The Yearling. 


A Southerner Discovers New England. By Jonathan Daniels. Macmillan. $3.00. 
The author of A Southerner Discovers the South now writes in similar vein of New 
England. 


Watch Below. By William McFee. Random. $3.00. 
Attractively illustrated, this story of life on tramp ships is excellent adventure. 


The New 1940 Edition of the Pulitzer Prize Plays. Random. $4.00. 
Complete texts of twenty prize-winning plays. 


This Is Our China. By Mme Chiang Kai-shek. Harper. $3.50. 
China’s first lady writes understandingly of the varied problems of her country. 


Books and You. By Somerset Maugham. Doubleday. $1.25. 


In three essays, written for the Saturday Evening Post, the great Englishman recom- 
mends informally the books which seem to him to offer us today most pleasure and 
profit. Probably none of the books recommended will be unfamiliar to teachers of 
English, but the popular, man-to-man tone may win the confidence of non-English 
majors in college—or after. 


How To Read a Book. By Mortimer Adler. Simon. $2.50. 


President R. M. Hutchins’ closest collaborator here urges the desirability of reading 
books that are “‘above’’ us, and expounds a system of close or intensive textual explica- 
tion which he thinks will enable us to profit from such books. Good reading includes— 
either simultaneously or successively—three readings: analytical, synthetic, and criti- 
cal. Major emphasis falls upon careful study of the book itself, but perfect reading 
can be done only in the light of other related books. 


Curtain Calls. By Noel Coward. Doubleday. $3.50. 

Four three-act and nine one-act plays. More than most plays, those of Noel Coward 
are readable. Taken as a whole, the group provides an excellent opportunity to study 
the technique of a writer of popular plays. 


Against the Sun. By Ada Jackson. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Mrs. Jackson, formerly a rural school teacher in England, has won some approval 
in her own country. All the poems are well turned, and some of them attain richness and 
considerable force. 


Collected Poems: 1917-1939. By Edward Davison. Harper. $2.00. 


Included are choice poems from two volumes and a group of new ones. Robert 
Hillyer says, ‘‘There are few modern poets who are his equal.” 


Not Faster than a Walk. By Viola C. White. Middlebury College Press. $2.00. 


Every day for a year Dr. White took a quiet stroll through the lovely Vermont vil- 
lage and into the country and wrote in her diary the simple pleasures gained through 
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her unobtrusive appreciation of her surroundings. There is a charm and wholesomeness 
about this book which is refreshing after books on war, robber barons, and economics. 


Polite Essays. By Ezra Pound. New Directions. Norfolk, Conn. $2.50. 


Critical essays on literary works and writers, on critics and other readers, on teachers 
of literature (one of them reprinted from the English Journal). “How To Read” sug- 
gests a course of reading to develop such critical acumen as Pound himself has often 
displayed. The tone is polemical, however “polite” the topics. The style is typically 
Pound—dynamic, slangy, garnished with many languages, scorning transitions. 


Restless Wave: My Life in Two Worlds. By Haru Matsui. Modern Age. $2.50. 


A young Japanese girl, reared and educated in Japan, has written this sympathetic 
story in English. Her sympathy for humanity has alienated her from her own family. 
She is opposed to the war in China and thinks that many Japanese “are ashamed and 
heartsick and bitter because they are sent to kill and be killed in China.” She believes 
that in both China and Japan the time will come when the people will refuse to be 
sacrificed by lords of war. 


We Pointed Them North: Recollections of a Cowpuncher. By E. C. Abbott and 
Helena Huntington Smith. Farrar & Rinehart. $3.00. 


An old-time cowboy, with the help of a practiced writer, tells the story of his ad- 
ventures of the seventies and eighties in Wyoming and Montana. Lovers of western 
tales are sure to find it capital reading. 


Vermont Valley. By Walter Hard. Harcourt. $2.50. 


In this companion volume to A Mountain Township, the episodes of village life are 
skilfully and shrewdly related in free verse. 


Gauley Mountain. By Louise McNeill. Harcourt. $2.00. 


The young author’s family has lived in West Virginia for generations. She writes 
in verse, with compelling sincerity, of these people whom she loves and understands. 


A Guide to Alaska. By Merle Colby. Federal Writers Project. Macmillan. 
$3.00. 
Far more valuable than a conventional guidebook, this volume answers the travel- 
er’s every question. 


The Berkshire Hills. Compiled and written by members of the Federal Writers’ 
Project of the Works Progress Administration for Massachusetts. (““Ameri- 
can Guide Series.”) Funk & Wagnalls. $2.50. 


Informal, descriptive, historical, helpful. 


In New Brunswick We'll Find It. By Lowell Thomas and Rex Barton. Apple- 
ton-Century. $2.50. 
After a summer in the region of which they write, the authors’ enthusiasm for the 
past and present of this alluring bit of Canada was put into a book for the benefit of 
both tourist and delighted armchair traveler. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 


Reading in General Education: An Exploratory Study. Supervised by William 
S. Gray, Arthur I. Gates, and Ralph W. Tyler. American Council on Edu- 
cation. $2.50. 

This report of the Committee on Reading in General Education presents a survey 
of current thinking and current research with respect to basic issues in the teaching of 
reading on various levels of education. The review of the available evidence reveals 
many serious gaps in our knowledge of the reading process. The chapters dealing with 
the teaching of literature (LaBrant), reading interests and tastes (Anderson), difficul- 
ties in reading materials (Leary), and diagnosis and remediation (Strang) suggest the 
wide scope and practical character of the report. Since this is an exploratory study, the 
lack of a strong central theme and a certain lack of realism in the consideration of 
actual school situations may be corrected in later volumes. 


An Evaluation of Free Reading in Grades Seven to Twelve, Inclusive. By Lou L. 

LaBrant and Frieda M. Heller. Ohio State University Press. $1.50. 

A detailed description of the results of a program of free reading designed to meet 
students’ interests and needs. The monograph supplies concrete information concerning 
procedures used, as well as the responses of the students. A full list of books read by 
boys and girls at the various grade levels are supplied. Here is strong objective support 
for the growing movement to relate the teaching of literature to the personal and social 
problems of young people in school. 


Booklist Books: 1939. American Library Association. $0.75. 

An annotated list of books for the general reader, selected by librarians and compiled 
by the staff of the Booklist from 1939 publications. The titles are classified under 
“Libraries and Writing,” “Religion,” ‘‘Social Science,” ‘“‘Language,”’ ‘“‘Useful Arts,’ 
and similar headings, as well as such classifications as ‘‘Fiction,” ‘‘Children’s Books,” 
and ‘‘Technical Books.”’ An analytical index is provided. 


Suggestions for Teachers of English, Grades VII to XII. By Carol Hovious. 

Heath. $0.60. 

A valuable booklet presenting in convenient form practical suggestions concerning 
the teaching of reading at the high-school level. Reliance is placed upon no one method, 
and suggestions have been gathered from a great variety of sources. A chapter describ- 
ing current trends in the teaching of reading and techniques for teaching the recognition 
of main ideas and details, expansion of vocabulary, and the use of reading as the center 
of a language program was presented along with helpful discussions of recreational 
reading, the collection and interpretation of test data, and the administration of the 
reading program. A list of children’s readings, as well as a bibliography on the teaching 
of reading, are included. 


Education and Economic Well-Being in American Democracy. Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, National Education Association. $0.50. 
A worthy sequel to the Commission’s influential report on The Pur poses of Education 
in American Democracy. This volume, written by Dr. John K. Norton, a member of 
the Commission, presents lucidly the problem of relating the educational program to 
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the difficult economic problems of our time. It should be widely used as the basis for 
discussion and study among teachers of the United States. 


Rinsland-Beck Natural Test of English Usage. By Henry B. Rinsland and 
Roland L. Beck. Public School Publishing Co. 


Supplies both a general survey test and an individual diagnostic test of correct 
English usage. 


Traxler Silent Reading Test, Grades 7-10: Traxler High School Reading Test, 
Grades 10-12. Public School Publishing Co. 


Carefully standardized tests of the reading ability of high-school students, covering 
comprehension of the larger narrative units, as well as word meaning and reading rate. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Rewards: Quest: Ventures. By Max J. Herzberg, Merrill P. Paine, and Austin 
M. Works. (“For Better Reading.”) Houghton Miffiin. 


A high-school reading series containing materials of current interest to young people 
in the secondary school. The volumes are beautifully illustrated with exciting photo- 
graphic plates and are printed in clear, attractive type. Sports and hobbies, poems, radio 
and photoplay, humor, safety, the people of our country, animal stories, descriptions, 
and popular songs illustrate the type of selections which make up this excellent series. 


Getting the Meaning: A Program for Effective Reading, Books I-III. By W. S. 

Guiler and J. H. Coleman. Lippincott. 

A series of reading workbooks for Grades VII—XII with thirty-six units in each, 
aiming at the understanding of word meaning, getting the main idea, getting the 
facts, making an outline, and drawing conclusions. By those who believe that young 
people’s reading may be improved through the use of selected exercises, these materials 
will be received with enthusiasm. 


Three Children and Shakespeare. By Anne Terry White. Harper. $2.50. 


Introduction to Shakespeare through a conversation between a mother and three 
children concerning Midsummer-Night’s Dream, The Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, 
and The Taming of the Shrew. The stories are told substantially in Shakespeare’s own 
words but without the distractions of stage directions. 


Short Stories: As You Like Them. Edited by William R. Wood and John D. 
Husband. 


The editors of this volume evidently know high-school pupils and their interests in 
reading. In this volume they have selected the shorter short stories which from their 
careful observation of pupils’ reading preferences they have found to appeal to large 
numbers of high-school students. Each selection is followed by stimulating comment 
and questions. A much-needed teaching aid. 


The Short Story Parade. By Mabel Holman. Harcourt, Brace. 


A discriminating selection of short stories by the better-known writers of our own 
time. Most of the selections are likely to be somewhat beyond the current preferences 
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of high-school boys and girls, but since they appeal to interests common to young peo- 
ple, they should make useful examples for class discussion. 


Growth in Thought and Expression, Books I and II. By Fred G. Walcott, 

Clarence D. Thorpe, and Shirley Payne Savage. Sanborn. $0.96 and $1.00. 

A high-school language series which embodies the best standards of modern textbook 
writing in the English field. Emphasis is upon the current language needs of young 
people with abundant suggestions for vitalized language work. Book II contains a rela- 
tively large number of chapters on the mechanical and grammatical aspects of lan- 
guage with somewhat more attention to grammatical theory than some teachers ap 
prove. Both volumes are attractively printed and illustrated. 


Using Language Skills. By Lucy H. Chapman. Harcourt, Brace. 

This volume, the fourth in a six-book series for junior and senior high schools known 
as ‘‘Growth in Using English,’ emphasizes the improvement of fundamental skills of 
communication. The modern emphasis upon language activities is present, as well as 
the more recent recognition of the importance of such problems as the detection of 
propaganda and the need for clarity of thinking in everyday situations. 


Exploring Your Community. By Mary Pieters Keohane and Robert E. Keo- 
hane. Harcourt, Brace. 

Many teachers of English are utilizing the rich educational resources of the com- 
munity as a basis for the school experiences in language communication, and reading. 
This textbook is an admirable introduction to the study of the numerous phases of com- 
munity life. 


Stories of the Great West. By Theodore Roosevelt. Edited by Marquis E. 

Shattuck. Appleton-Century. $1.00. 

A book of adventure for the junior and senior high school years. Tales of travel, 
of wild animals, of discovery of new lands, and of life in primitive regions are pre- 
sented in a variety and with a careful attention to the interests of boys and girls in 
secondary-school years. 


The Sporting Gesture. Edited by Thomas L. Stix. Appleton-Century. $1.00. 

Students’ Edition edited by Frank A. Smerling. 

Stories of the “‘sporting gesture’’ in fact and fiction are made to order for high-school 
students and the general readers who turn to the sports pages before they consult the 
editorials. Football, baseball, yachting, golf, prize-fighting, racing, deep-sea adventures 
are typical of this exciting collection. 


